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Tur Tosacco Convention at Wasuinctoy—Our read- 
ers ate aware that a Convention was to meet Washington, 
on the first of May, to consist of Delegates from the several 
tobacco growing States—Tbe shortness of the time, and oth- 
er circumstances and engagements, leave us.po adequate opé 
portunity to give a full account of the proceedings of the 
Convention, which was highly respectable, both in the num- 
ber, intelligence and high character of its members. Several 
members of Congress from the tobacco region’ attended as 

Delegates, and took a prominent part in the proceedings, evin- 
cing much earnestness and a high appreciation of the en 
of the meeting. 

A spacious chamber of the City Hall wad ‘politely offéiea 
to the Convection by the Mayor of the city. e meeting 
was called to order by the Hon. Daniel Jenifer. Governor 
Sprigg, of Maryland, was unanimously called to preside, 
and Benjamin Jones, Esq. of Petersburgh, to assist.as Vice 
President of the meeting. J. S. Skinner, Esq.,and Major J. 
Mercer, of Maryland, were in like manner appointed Secreta- 
ries. 

On motion of Mr. R. W. Bowie, a committee (of which 
he was the Chairman,) consisting of ten Delegates, was na- 
med by the President, to report such measures for the consid- 
eration of the meeting as might be best calculated to bring a- 
bout a repeal or modification of the high duties imposed on 
American tobaccoes in foreign countries, and otherwise ac- 
eomplish the objects of the Convention. The Convention 
then adjourned, and on the next day re-assembled, when Mr. 
Bowie presented the Report of the Committee, together with 

‘sundry resolutions, which were finally adopted with great u- 
nanimity. The Convention then adjourned, having first passed 
aresolution giving the President power to re-assemble it when 
he may think the interests of the tobacco planters may demand 
it, and be thereby promoted. There is the less occasion to 
go into more detail now, since an order was taken by the 
Convention for printing the whole proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and a stenographer was in attendance, who will prepare 
for publication not only the resolutions passed, and valuable 
statistical documents submitied to the meeting, but the very 
‘able and instructive views presented by several delegates in 
attendance. The deep thinker and great orator of Massachu- 
setts was there, a distinguished and mot attentive auditor — 
Some suggested. and all would have been glad that he should 
have been called out, but we could find no excuse for it, “any 
how we could fix it.” A mind like his is so quick to com- 
- nd, and so easily grasps the whole of any subject, that 
‘ weshould doubtless have heard from him some new and stri- 
king reflections on the interests at stake, and the best manner 
-of coming at our objects. Ofsuch men, however, it may be 
ssid, verb. sap. sat. There.is no doubt that with the lights shed 
é Lecapen i by the Report of the Committee, based chiefly on the 
statistical facts collected by that accurate and indefatigable in- 
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sibly impressed with the neglect, injustice and onerous bur- 
dens under which the tobacco planter has 80 long labored, 
and that we shall find him a swift witness and an able advo- 
cate in another and a more appropriate sphere, when the 
time comes for action. 

We shall feel it our duty to lay before our readers a full 
account of all that was done by the convention, as well as 
what has been done by Congress and the Executive, on this 
branch of national production, equal, as it seems, to one-tenth 
of all the exports of American produce to Europe. The in- 
formation is full and the documents voluminous—This duty 
is now the more imperative upon us, as the convention deem- 
edsit expedient to pass unanimously a resolution declaring 
that the time had arrived when the Tobacco Planters of the 
United States should have a special organ and advocate of 
their peculiar interests, to which they may look for the most 
recent and authentic information of every sort, connected with 

their pursuit—and as such, recommended the American Far- 
mer, edited by J.S. Sxinner, to be subscribed to by the 
members of the Convention, and by ail others engaged in the 
eultivation of Tobacco. ' 

Resolutions were passed and consmittees appointed to draft 
an Address to the planters of Tobaceo, urging them to me- 
morialize Cong7vess—and one was passéd’on behalf of the 
ted | Convention itself, appealing to the members of Congress and 
Senators from the Tobacco growing States to use their influ- 
ence for the relief of the Tobacco Planters from the onerous 
exactions and restrictions imposed by foreign governments on 
the produce of their labour. This is all which we have at 
present either timeor room to say, and will he deemed suffi- 
cient until we can present our readers with a mass of details 
that will at once inform and astonish many good easy souls 
who have been all their lives, many without knowing it, sub- 
mitting to the grossest impositions that ever oppressed the in- 
terests and the labour of any class of free white Christian 
people. We observed among the attentive spectators, our 
Senator, Mr. Merrick, Mr, Carroll, and our active and effi- 
cient agent, Mr. Niles. 





Tue Farmer’s Note Bion —Regiser of Root Crops, 
and other matters, and ‘reflections.—Every farmer should 
keep a note book, in which he should, every night, briefly 
register the important incidents of the day. So far from be- 
ing irksome or difficult, it ought to be an amusement; but, 
whether amusing or not, its utility raises it to the. distinction 
of a duty to himself and to his estate, which nothing should 
induce him to neglect. 

Is not an account of all his transactions, a record to which 
he can at any time refer, as important to him, in his sphere 
and line of business, as are the books and correspondence of 
amerchant? Yet who would put confidence ia-the mer- 
chant—who would predict for him any thing but cofifusion in 
all his affairs, and ultimate ruin, who should fail to preserve 
his letters, in such order as to admit of ready reference, with 
a brief memorandum at least of the date and substance of his 
answers? and yet more, should he neglect to ‘enter his re- 
ceipts and his outlay 7 

But it would be superfluous to argue a self-evident propo- 
sition, The reasons that exhort every agriculturist to keep 


may read. To such an account might easily aad ought to be 
added, a mineralogical table. But let that pass. Every one 
cnghtwe be:sble 10-0, as'thenahal eden, tee dire th 
commenced planting his corn, and sowing his wheat, and so 





© ventiguor, Mr. Dodge, and the judicious and eloquent remarks 
; ral gentlemen present, the great Senator went away sen- 


such a register, are so numerous and clear, that he who runs}, 


of diasing: euheing or sunibenaie sees a acres tilled 
in the several crops, and the yield—not guessed at, (for there 
is a marvellous propensity to guess liberally,) but measured ! 
He ought to know at the end of each year, how snuck com, 
flour, meat, groceries, clothes, &¢., has been, 
used; os san Sas uns cfs hlp adinestias hiaeran 
apothecary’s, and, what comes next, his cabinet-maker's bill 
—how many horses, cattle, sheep or hogs booght—how ma- 
ny produced on his estate—how. many eaten, sold, or died ‘on 
the lif'—and so even down to the number of ducks and 
chickens—the butter and the eapenel. ener Jard.— 
These last items, the good 








rainy cternoon, (in silahdha oa ted fi 
we are writing,) these rough entries. gna at 
book, may be systematized, and thro: 
where the subjecis admit of it. © zat 

» How easy, at the end of she arch, roe over ‘bis fs 
book, and, in regard, for instahce, to corn, he might say, ina 
line, planted from Ist to 10th of May, 20°b 

gourd seed on so many acres; began githering 1st Novem- 
ber; yield so many bushels ;—and so of other things. But 
to our particular purpose—It was to ask especially, that a 
particular account be kept this year, of all that belongs to the 
culture and economy of root crops. 

There can be no doubt, even our own opportunities of ob- 
servation enable us to affirm it with confidence, that the ex- 
tension of root crops, and especially of the beet family, isthe 
most remarkable agricultural circumstance of the year!— 
Probably all who “raised” any last year, have greatly in- 


ness, as in others adapted to the climate and the wants of the 
country ; that it is not so important, in the beginning. that a 
ny should go largely into the experiment. It was example, 
trial, illustration that we wanted, to demonstrate the value of 
roots, were it only as ao alterative for our domestic ani 

to invigorate their health, tocarry them well.through the win- 
ter, and to augment the quanfity and enrich. the quality of 
their excrementitious offal. As we before said, the experi- 
ment bas been made—the experimenters are, we believe, 
generally, satisfied with the result—The scale of their opera- 
tions in that culture will be enlarged, and thousands will, for. 
the first time, follow theirexample. Well, to come- back a- 
gain to our point,—for like an o 
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over-run the er, us entreat that in 











transcribed for the A 
on keeping and rnin this re 
stances be noted, and i 
sure to make it 
ranpeiiigap us the ti 





with weadract thing in the garden or in open field. Thekinds 
sowed or planted too, ought to be noted, as well as the days 





creased their crops this year; arid hence, it is in this busi- 
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t,.or whether it be attrib 
vel +; for there is no business or 
» hor even politics, that is " 
sometimes di ed by knavish practises—Even that 
Divinity, before and since the days of Milton, 

..* Hath practised falsehood under saintly show.” 


Gieletectasaniee & be sre! hahepeteats sivsicn 
, in his own management, to which 
may be ascribed the failure of his experiments. If from want 
of forecast, ur from causes inevitable, you were, in spite of all 
admonition, too late in sowing—if your ground was not well 
prepared, or not sufficiently manured, or not well-tilled—if 
by ce or over-cropping yourself, you’ permitted the 
grass tind weeds to overrun, or horses and hogs to break io 
afid devour, be ye sure not to omit the acknowledgement—If 
any man do so, we open the Farmer to his neighbor to regis- 
ter that fact upon him. Extracts from the Register of Root 
Crops, in various parts of the country, with the particulars 

in with, and necessary to a true understanding and a 
fair estimate of the results, would enable us at once to judge 
how far roots may, in this country, as they-are in Great Bri- 
tain, be reckoned a desideratum, in good and profitable hus- 
bandry. And bere we woald caution the farmer not to anti- 
Cipate too much ; nor to feet disappointed if his crop should 
fall much short uf the brag-erops we read of. This is one of 
the disadvantages of publishing accounts only of enormous 
yields, some six hnndred, some one thousand bushels to the 
acre. Thé largest ctops have ofien been produced at a cost 
ihat likened them to the Indian’s gun ; and many are deterred 
from attempting what they could do with great profit, because 
they dare not hope to equal a premium crop. Finally, we 
enireat all, before it is too late, to register the first items in the 
process of the culture, to preserve and make public, minutes 
of their experiments with all root crops, as a field culture for 
stock, the present year; and this last sentence contains all 
that we intended to say when we took our pen. If the read- 
er will atiend to it, why, as tc the rest, he may, as we doubt 


not he soon will—forget it. 


For the American Farmer. 

Curine Hay. 
Iman early number of the Farmers’ Register, instruc- 
tions are given for.curing hay, which | have adopted, and 
pursued advantageously for several years; and, as many 
of your readers may not have seen that work, perhaps 
this communication may result in benefit to some of 





i) 


I prepare stakes seven feet long, and two inches in di- 
ameter, at both ends—hay cut in the morning, 
if the weather is clear, is collected by a horse-rake in the 
evening. The foundation of the cocks are made three feet 
dn diameter, and after being raised two feet high, a stake 
-is runthrough into the ground, and the cock finished by 
putting hay over the top of the stake, and carried up in 
ofa cone. The stakes handle better by being 
smoothed with a drawing knife, and short hay forks are 
best for the work. Orchard grass, and I suppose 
and herds grass, put up in this way, rarely sus- 
from rain or wind, and after two days clear 
be mowed away with perfect safety. If 
business’on the farm requires it, I do not hesi- 
leave the hay out till a convenient season. 
oderhey but orchard grass : most persons 
; but if orchard grass be,cut as soon as it 
bloom, it makes excellent hay, and if the 
not ent, there is a good chance for the 
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generally estimated beyond its reul worth. When red 

clover is sown on our oat or wheat fields, it is not usual- 

ly grazed till the middie of October. If clover is not 

sown on them as soon as the grain is secured, the stock is 

turned in, and the fields remain a hack pasture, until 

ploughed for another-crop. In this dictrict of country, 

even under this treatment, white clover will grow on our 

improved lands, but red clover would generally be extin- 

guished the first season. 1} have heard experienced far- 

mers say, that the great improving property of the red 

clover was in the tap root. This consists in the vegeta- 

ble matter it contains, and if the same quantity of vege- 

table matter could be imparted to the soil from any other 

source, the effects [ should think would be equal. Some 

years ago upon thechange of my system of farming, I 

was unable to make during the year, a dividing fence be- 
tween my wheat and corn field, and, of course, after cut- 
ting the wheat, the field was not grazed; it had been dress- 
ed the year previous with marsh mud, and the white clo- 
ver was equal to what I have seen in the fall of the year 

on fields sown with red clover. Red clover often fails 
from a defect in the seed, or the season ; and, if the oats 
or wheat upon which it is sown, be luxuriant, it is liable 
to be smothered before harvest. White clover is indige- 
nous, and on improved lands rarely fails: under any cir- 
cumstances, and | think under provident husbandry would 
afford sufficient vegetable matter tokeep them in healthy 
action. The last two summers J have spent sonie time in 
Pennsylvania—I conversed freely with some persons con- 
nected with the Philadelphia market, and found they es- 
teemed white clover as more valuable for butter and beef 
than red. 

The farmers of Maryland and Virginia have been mark- 
ed for their improvidence,and among other proofs, a strong 
one is our dependance upon foreign states for our grass- 
seed. J] have saved on my own farm clover and orchard 
grass seed, and I can say with confidence, they may thus 
be obtained at one-fourth of what they cost; and | con- 
fess with shame, that with this knowledge, I have gener- 
ally depended upon the Baltimore market for clover seed. 
I warn our farmers against foreign seeds—By this means 
we have introduced the Plantain, the St. John’s Wort, and 
the Richardson’s Pent; and if we add to it the Canada 
Thistle, we shall havea heavy evil upon us. I have sown 
this spring but little clover seed; I purpose to keep my 
wheat fields, or some of them, clear of stock till late in 
October, and not graze them next year, till the month of 
May. Iam very sensible that my speculation in relation 
to red clover, is contrary to received opinion—I do not 
advance it with confidence, and J desire to test it. Old 
Mr. Shandy thought there was nothing like a theory—I 
think an agricultural theory of little worth, unless its va- 
lue be tested by experience. Wm. CarmicHaekt. 

Wye, Queen Anne’s, Co., Md., April 20, 1840. 





Acricutturat Societies—The best evidence of the 
utility of such societies is the vast good they have done 
in the civilized world. In whatever countries the great- 
est improvements in agriculture have been made, such 
improvements have been effected chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of such societies. Agriculture has been 
advanced to a higher state of perfection in England and 
France, than in any other countries. In no other coun- 
tries are agricultural societies so numerous, organized in 
every agricultural district. They are also numerous in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and various other 
parts of Europe, and long experience has tested their vast 
utility. 

In addition to the county and local societies, a board of 
agriculture was established at London, under the authori- 
ty of government, about the year 1793. The county so- 
cieties make their returns to the Board, and the latter com- 
municate to the former the results of experiments and va- 
rious improvements. 

Such a Board established in every State of our Ameri- 
can Union, for similar pu would be attended with 
advantages equal to those derived from it in England. 

The os Se ie ee made for im- 
—— esta societies and agricultural 

various parts of the United Staten, have pat e new Rese 
upon the country ;—still it can hardly be mee that 


improvements for perhaps half 
oe panties teapesenen tellers Praen ov eaieee=- 
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Britise Aamicutrure—The New York “Spirit of the 


Times,” to the intelligence from England receiy.. 
@d to the month of October, says—“The Agricultural So. 
cieti¢s are mustering ia great forcé to celebrate their anni. 
versary meetings. The most distinguished noblemen iq 
the realm take part in them, as well as the wealhty farmers, 
The result is unquestionably most propitious to the fore 
mation of agricultural knowledge, eal the profession is 
elevated in public estimation. The papers are filled with 
reports of the dinners by which they uniformly com. 
memorate their meetings, and the eloquent speeches ate 
given at length. To this good feeling, to the intelli 

thus circulated, and the emulation excited by the prizes 
offered, are we in a considerable degree to attribute the 
palmy state of English agriculture, and the constant im. 
provement of English stock. May wesoon rival the “old 
country” in these appliances for improvement and their 
wholesome fruits !” 





Fencinc.—Perhaps there is no item of expensé of 
mofe importance comes before the farming class of é6tn- 
munity than that of fencing. The fact that our best tim. 
ber for fencing will soon be consumed ought to double 
the diligence of every farmer in trying what mode of fen. 
cing could be adopted on our prairies to the best advan- 
tage. Nomancan acquire his knowledge by his own ex- 
perience alone; we learn in a greater or less degree 
observing the practice of others. The plan I would pro. 
pose would be hedging walnut. For cheapness and dus 
rability [ think walnut will surpass any other mode of 
practice on our prairies. The walnuts should be planted 
in the fall season of the year, as soon as they fall from 
the tree. The ground should be back furrowed about 
the width of six feet so as to form a ridge in the centre: 
smooth the surface of the ground, then drop the walnuts 
one ina place about ten inches apart and cover them 
lightly with a hoe, say two inches in depth, carefully re 
moving the clods of dirt which might hinder them ‘from 
coming up in a direct line—One fourth of a mile of fence 
may be made on the above plan and the cost not exceed 
five dollars at the highest rate paid for wages. About the 
middle of May or the first of June, the following season, 
the young shoots will make their appearance beari 
some resemblance to young peach scions, which shoul 
be cultivated like a row of corn for the first season, af 
terwards they will take care of themselves by keeping cat- 
tle from treading them down. 

A hedge of the above description may now be seen two 
miles west of Jerseyville, on the farms now occupied 
Cope and Robbins. These hedges were planted in the 
of 1834 ;, those planted on dry ground have grown froth 
one to three inches in diameter, and have borne walnuts 
for two years past. A fence might now be easily made by 
driving spiles of lasty timber in the openings which are 
too large. I think a fence mightin ten years be made of 
walnut capable of turning any kind of stock ; besides, the 
trimmings from a fence enclosing eight acres would be 
firewood enough for one family. Perhaps it is proper to 
say that they will shade too much ground when planted 
on the south side ofa field; but it will be of no injury fo 
grass land, as grass readily grows on the roots of the 
trees. 

It is the opinion of some however that they will die ont 
when they come to be crowded, but I'sce nothing to coi 
firm it, for not a single tree has, to my knowledge, died 
since the hedge was planted, and some of them are noW 
touching and appear perfectly thrifty. 


on this subject more worthy of example.— Backwoodsman. 
New-Yorxem 





Turnirs—The common flat or white turnip is litle 
cultivated among us, excepting for the table. Swe 
dish turnip or rutabaga is mach more valued for its solide 
Wy its sup superior nutritiveness, and its enduranee. 

t may be kept perfectly well until May, and often 
June hee yes easily grown ; but the ‘condition of 
‘land too much enriched. With respect to the 
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I hope, sir, the above hints will draw forth something 
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the dryest part'of the field, dig a hole about six inches or 
a foot in ome and wide and long according to the quan- 
tity of turnips you have to provide for; there deposit 
rota baga after they are dug and trimmed, and raise 
ile in a sloping form like the pitched roof of a house. 
Do this after the dirt has been knocked off the turnips, 
gad they have become as dry as circumstances will ad- 
mit. Lay on the heap a thin layer of straw, and a thin 
covering of earth, leaving the south end of the heap, 
which should be made north and south, to be stopped up 
with several loose bundles of straw. Then make a few 
holes with a crow-bar to act as ventilators until the first 

of the turnips is over. Let them remain in this con- 
dition until the cold increases, so that they are in danger of 
freezing ; then put another layer of straw and another 
covering of dirt, smoothed down neatly with the spade, 
sothat.itmay shed the rain. Your turnips in this way 
will keep well all winter, and access to them will be easy 
through the winter, at the south end, by removing the 
loose bundles of straw, and afterwards carefully replacing 
them. The strawand dirt, by the aid of frost, will make 
a perfect roof to your turnip house, which will stand firm 
until the frost is gone. I have kept hundreds of bushels 
for my stock in this way ; and if a farmer desires in the 
feeding season to make accurate calculations of the a~ 
mount consumed as he goes on, he can put them up in 
heaps of one or two hundred bushels each in different 
parts of his field, managing with them in the way I have 
described 


The cultivation of green esculent-vegetable crops can- 
not be too strongly urged upon our farmers. We shall 
never reach an improved husbandry until we get into a 
fegular system of rotation of crops; and n feed for 
our winter feeding forms a part of that rotation. Condi- 
ments or esculents of this sort are as important for our 
cattle as potatoes and otber vegetables are upon the far- 
mer’s table. The condition of our cattle, and especially 
our young stock and our milking stock, would be greatly 
improved by them. This green feed can be produced in 
many cases at a less expense than long feed. It makes, 
from the exact cultivation required, an excellent prepara- 
tion for grain; and it supplies under proper management, 
directly and efficiently the means of enriching our farms, 
and of increasing their productiveness in a rapid ratio.— 


H. Colman. . 





Beans.—The prettiest way for a man who cultivates 
but little land, to raise his own dry beans for next winter’s 
use, is—not to plantthe bush kinds by themselves, for this 
will require too much land, as the product is small,—but 
to.raise white pole beans. The common case knife beans 
areexcellentfor this purpose. Strike out a dozen circles 
on the ground as large as a cart wheel. Puta wheelbar- 
row load of manure into it, and spade it up with the 
earth. Drop the seeds in the circle, on the outer edge of 
the hill, say six inches apart. Then insert eight or ten 
poles just within the circle, at equal distances from each 
other, and tie the tops of the whole together—forming a 
cone. Cover up the seed and wait the result. Each of 
these will yield you a peck or half a bushel of dry beans 
next fall—which if you have buta dozen such hills, will 
give you perhaps half a dozen bushels. This will be e- 
nough for your purpose. By this course but a little land 
is occupied. Pole beans yield very much more abundant- 
ly than bush beans, and occupy air whilst the latter must 
If you wish to produce 
your own dry beans, reader, try this system the present 
season.— Maine Cultivaior. 





Potatoes anp PuMPKINs. 

Friend Holmes :—For some time I have been convin- 
ced that the eyes from the stem end of the potato were pre- 
ferable for seed to the seed end so called. 

Last year I rejected the seed ends and cut the remain- 
der jeces containing two eyes each, and put three in 

the centre of the field, | planted four rows 
such ends, three in a hill. ‘I'he productof these was 
bushels. That of two rows on each side, seven- 





surprise and regret that farmers in general are so totally 
regardless of their interest on this subject, believing, as I 
do, that the potato, badly as it is managed, is of more va- 
lue than all other edible crops in the State, and that its va- 
lue would be doubled by attending to the selection of the 
best varieties alone. i. 

Pumpkins. Last year I ‘sowed asmall piece with the 
seeds of this plant and harrowed them in. 

They were thinned and cleaned till their leaves covered 
the ground. . Produce 2800 to the acre. . 

} am satisfied they should be in hills six. feet 
each way. This will give 1210 hills to the acre; only one 
plant should remain in a hill, and all failures mended by 
transplanting. 

This is done rapidly, as follows. Fasten a piece of 
sheet iron or an old shovel blade on a handle 3 feet long. 
The blade formed like the sugar dippers used by grocers 
Go over the place and take from every missing hill a blade 
full of earth, then take one from another hill with a spare 
plant on it, and drop into the place, and then the work is 
done.” Your obedient Servant, James Bates. 

Norridgewock April 6, 1840. 

P. S. I think when the land is furrowed one way and 
chained the other a good shovel of manure should be dropt 
in each hill. The cultivator will do most of the hoeing.— 
Maine Farmer. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Roots ror Stock. 

Every farmer should raise roots for his stock, as this 
branch of husbandry is found to be very profitable and 
constitutes one of the most prominent features in agricul- 
tural improvement. By raising roots the farmer will have 
the best and cheapest food for his stock, he can keep 
more stock and keep it in better condition, and as he in- 
creases his means of keping stock he will have an in- 
creased quantity of manure with which he can enrich his 
farm. 

Though there are several kinds of roots cultivated, and 
some may be suited to one kind of soil, and another to 
other kinds; and some amimals may prefer one kind, 
while another race of animals may prefer a different vari- 
ety. As this business progresses there will be exact ex- 
periments and a nice discrimination in these respects. _ It 
is found that all roots generally cultivated for stock will 
flourish well on any good tillage soil with good culture ; 
and as a general thing these roots are valuable for all do- 
mestic animals. 

Roots a good Food for Stock. Many experiments 
show that roots are a good food for stock, as jt tends to 
keep them in a growing state, a healthy condition, for fat- 
tening beef, mutton and pork, and for producing a large 
quantity of milk, during the season that cows cannot get 
green herbage. f 

Young and middle aged cattle are often kept through a 


long winter, and consume a large amount of fodder, and | 


yet they grow little or none, though they may not work, 
or in any way yield profit to the owner during this long 
season. They may have had good hay and good atten- 
tion, but such dry food is not favorable to their growth, 
and a large amount is expended in keeping the. animal 
from fall to spring, and what has the farmer for all this— 
for his summer’s labor and winter’s attention? He.has 
merely passed his creature from fall to spring, retaining 
his size, and now ready to build upon by the use of prop- 
er fuod. , 

But let the farmer have an abundance of roots for:his 
stock, and in a large expenditure he will find something 
more than a transit of his animals from one season to an- 
other ; he will find bone, rich in marrow, muscles tender, 
and fat the most delicious, as the result of the superior 
keeping. If growth be the object he will find an increase 
that will pay well for the expense. 

Roots are not only a good food to keep animals in a 
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ir | wthend the secretion of 
milk, but they constitute a good food for ls animals. 
Horses and cattle have worked hard when fed on.roots 
instead of grain, and they have endured their, well 
and continued in a and healthy condition. .. ..., 

Roots a Cheap Food for Stock, Asa general thing 
we get 12 times as many bushels of roots to the acre as 
we do of grain. The same land that will yield 50 bush- 
els of corn to the acre will generally yield 600 bushels 
of roots. Aa to the correctness of this remark we would 
observe that farmers usually reckon 40 or 50 bushels of 
corn an average crop, and 5 or 600 bushels of roots’ an 
average crop. If we take the largest that have been 
produced, we find but few instances of 100: bushels of 
corn to.the acre in New England, while the cases of 1200 
bushels of roots are more common, considering the small 
extent to which the root culture has been. earried. ... 

It may be more labor to cultivate an acre in.roots than 
an acre in corn, but the differenée in cultivation is not 
probably greater than the difference in the two. crops in 
exhausting the soil. Grain crops exhaust, while root 
crops ameliorate the soil. ae a 

It will here be observed by some farmers that besides 
the grain from corn there will be a considerable value in 
fodder. True there will; but the fodder from corn will 
not, we think, be worth more than the foliage of beets, 
which is excellent food for milch cows, and generally a 
mount to three or four tons, green, to theacre. =~ 

If we compare a crop of roots with that of any of the 
small grains, we shall find that the grain is raised with 
less expense to the acre than corn, and that the crop is 
less, so that on deducting enough from a crop of roots to 
pay for the difference between the cultivation of the root 
crop and the grain crop, and then, we believe, there. would 
bé 12 bushels of roots to one of grain. We may mis- 
take, but we wish for farmers to make their estimate and 
correct any error which they may discover, ‘ 

We would not say any thing against the raising of corn 
and the small grains in cw boas but only recommend 
that a good share of attention should be given.to raising 
roots, as they are cheaper and better food for stock, and 
tend more to the general improvement of the farm. 

Root Crops Improve the Soil. By the cultivation of 
roots the soil becomes very finely pulverized, and cleansed 
of weeds ; and as a large surface of leaves is presented to 
the atmosphere, they imbibe the rich gases and obtain 
from the air the principal nutriment for the crop. In this 
way a large crop is raised without injury to the:soil, and 
that crop is converted into manure and produces a large 
quantity from the acre, which applied to the soil enrich- 
es it more than the produce from any other crop,,. So as 
the root crop takes less from the richness of the soil and 
returns more than any other crop, it is evident that» this 
system improvesa farm very fast. ' 

As the root crops. are increased, :the means of keep- 
ing stock are increased, and of course, the quantity of ma- 

e is i ; So the root crops and manure increase 
each other, with a corresponding increase and profit in the 
stock, and improvement in the farm, till the profit of the 
farm and its value are doubled. ‘This\is no whim, no 
false theory, but a sober calculation founded on facts, as 


we shall show before we leave the ore 
PR senses: yh vs ane eet 

richness —— a valuable and 
dant crop, and that crop is consumed and makes manure 
to enrich the land ; so that the riches, for pro- 
ductions, which in the the 
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their descendants are lyst to fame. The late 
wasa man of figures, and like Cicero 
Lord Chatham, he used them without -_ On one 
speak in Congress of his own State, he said, 
"erp Virginia, when she had gentlemen.” 
the princely establishments of the Wormleys, 
and the Fiuzhughs, had fallen, Mr. Randolph 
knew there remained a class in Virginia distinguished for 
their manners, intelligence and hospitality. Few large 
estates now remain on the Eastern Shore. The law of 
descents and habits of extravagance, have made sad ia- 
. A new set of men are treading on the heels of 
the descendants of the old proprietors. I should prefer 
to see a liberal and munificent spirit among them, to a dis- 
position to hoard up money for their children, which they 
would probably dissipate in idleness and excess. 
Joun OLDCASTLE. 


Eastern Shore, Md., March 27, 1840. 
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How To Maxe Farmine Proritaste.—From the 
last essay written by Judge Buel :—The great secret of 
success in agriculture, consists in adapting our crops to 
our soils, in fitting the soil for the reception, in feeding 
them well, and in giving them proper culture ; and the great 
obstacles to improvement are, ignorance of the principles 
or science of agriculture, a blind adherence to old practi- 
ces,anda parsimony of expenditure. We better under- 
stand the economical management of animals than we do 
of plants. We know that we cannot make fat beef, or 
pork, or mutton, profitably, without we feed high. It re- 
quires a certain amount of food to mer an animal in good 
condition-—all beyond this which the beast can consume, 
digest and assimilate, is virtually converted into flesh. 
Now, it makes a vast difference whether this extra food is 
converted into flesh in three months, or twelve ; because, 
in the former case, three fourths of the ordinary food re- 

ired to sustain life and condition, fora year, is saved to 
the feeder, besides an equal expense in attendance. It is 
Sarr ly so with crops. One well fed acre is more pro- 

table chan three poor fed acres; because it requires only 
one-third of the labor, and will oftentimes give an equal or 
Take indian corn, for exnmple, the aver- 

age net of which I will assume to be thirty, bushels an 
acre. Now if we make an acre of suitable rich soil, with 
twenty five loads of unfermented manure, and tend the 
crop well, we may get ninety bushels of corn from the 
scre—end the amount has oftener been swelled to one 
hundred and twenty. Here, then, is a net gain of sixty 
bushels by feeding an acre well, over the net gain of an 
acre not fed well. Inregard to the cost ofthe manure, 
call it if you please and consider it capital expended. 
Myoud this the ts of the well fed acre, 
re wi still remain a ce in favor of the latter, 
sording to the common scale of prices, of $25. If you 
wely charge the interest on the outlay, this would be $1 
| ld diminish the difference between the good 
re but this amount, or would leave the crop on 
worth $55 more than un the poor acre. Es- 
g farmer’s corn crop at ten acres, and you will 
cultivator of the ten rich acres realizes 
‘a the cultivator of the ten poor acres. 
comparison to the ucts of the whole 
fs we shall at Seaieree why the good farmer 
profit in an qu four years of $20 an acre 
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from waste, and of faithfully and judiciously applying it to 
the soil as food for his crops; and 

3d. Of studying those laws of nature which govern, to 
a greater or less extent, the whole business of the farm, 
and which can never be violated with impunity. 


From th@ Yankee Farmer. 
Maxine Savinc Mancvre. 

Mr. Editor,—In a former communication, I showed that 
a farmer could enlarge his manure heap by raising tur- 
nips, as,his means for keeping stock will be increased. | 
will now endeavor to show how manure may be made 
and saved, or the way which [ have practised for the want 
of a better; [ speak from experience, for I have‘not the 
gift to make out a story from what I have not practised. 

Every farmer should be studious to increase his means 
for making manure, and every observing and intelligent 
farmer as he proceeds in his agricultural campaign, dis- 
covers many ways of making and saving manure. 

I keep seven cattle and one horse in one stable, the 
horse standing at the foot of the stable. After I shovel 
out the dung from where the cattle stand, I remove the 
horse manure to the cattle stall, leaving enough for the 
horse to stand on comfortably, and then cover this with 
oats or refuse hay which the cattle leave in their cribs, 
leaves, brakes, stubble, and various other kinds of rubbish, 
which may be collected in the fall. By this method all 
the urine is saved, and the cattle are made more comfort- 
able by having a soft place to lay ; and the manure is in- 
creased and made more valuable by being mixed with the 
rubbish. The barn yard (which is generally the receptacle 
for manure) should be made the lowest in the centre, then 
all the liquid manure will be saved. Those who have a 
convenient chance to draw muck, would do well toimprove 
a time in the fall to deposite a quantity in the barn yard, 
which incorporated with the manure thrown from the sta- 
ble will double the quantity, and by absorbing the liquid 
part will be about as valuable as the stable manure. There 
are many within my knowledge whose barns and barn 
yards are on a declivity ; they throw the manure out of 
windows on the lowest side of the barn; the manure being 
exposed to the weather is completely drenched with every 
rain; consequently it loses the greater part of its richness 
and becomes almost worthless in comparison with what 





other substances. 

What should we think of that farmer who after having 
labored hard through the season to raise a crop, should 
leave it exposed to be destroyed by beasts, or should 
neglect to harvest his crops? why, we should say at once 
the man was a sheer numskull, or we might say he had 
tarned speculator, had not one grain of the spirit of a 
Philanthropist, and intended to get his living by gulling 
the hard laboring class, who earn their bread by the 
sweat of the brow. With as much propriety might a 
farmer rest contented to see his manure wasting by which 
his crops are produced. 

Those who intend to build barns should select a suit- 
able place where a depository for the reception of manure 
can be built under the stable. The stable can be con- 
structed with fall doors that can be opened and closed 
when necessary. This manure vat can be constructed in 
such a way that a team can pass in and out with ease. 

To this place may be removed muck, loam, leached 
ashes, and all kinds of filth which every farmer knows 
is continually collecting about his buildings, forming a 
rich compost, which being secured in a great degree from 
the atmosphere and rains, all the rich juices are preserved 
from waste. The filth being removed from cellars, and 
about the buildings, creates a neat and healthy appear- 
ance. 





Peacu Tree Borer.—As the season is now approach- 
ing to look over our Peach Trees, I send for your “Ob- 
server” a few hints upon their culture, for which | am in 

rt indebted to Mr. A. J. Downing, the intelligent New- 

i Nurseryman. 

he greatest enemy to the Peach tree in our vicinity 
is what is here called the borer. From ignorance of its 
habits and carelessness in subduing it, it has increased so 
much within the last ten years that the average life of the 
Peach Tree appears to be reduced to about five years 
duration.” Among the numerous recommendations have 
been boiled water agetied to the roots, placing Anthracite 
coal ashes around the trunk, &c. These are not effec- 
tual.— The easiest and most certain method of ri the 





Peach Tree of this disease, is to search out and destroy the 


it might be by being thrown into the yard and mixed with 





worm itself, semianually. Every spring and autumn re. 


move the earth four or five inches deep, about the neck or # 
stem of the tree. On laying bare the bark, if the tree jg’ | 


attacked by the worm, gum will be discovered.—When 

















this is the case, take your knife, and opening the bark folu’_ 


low the channel made by the worm until (if it have nop # 


left the tree) you discover and destroy it. Replace the 
earth, and the wound caused by the worm (if it do not 
completely encircle the tree) will speedily heal over q 
in. This is easily done, and if followed up in Spri 
(April) and in the Fall (October) will soon exterminate 
them from our gardens.— Salem Observer. J.M. I. 





Transplanting Fruit Trees.—As the season has now 
arrived to set Trees, (particularly Peach Trees—spri 


being, as we apprehend, preferable to the fall for stone | 


fruits) by your request, I have forwarded a few remarks 
relative to my method of re-setting Fruit Trees, 
Transplanting trees seems a very simple process; all 
do not however practice it equally well. The land should 
be mellow, free from lumps and stones, and made fine: 
the hole for a tree an inch through at the butt should be 


two and a half feet across, and from ten to fifteen inches | 


deep. Care should be taken that the tree is not set deep- 
er than it originally stood. Before setting, any bruised 
or broken rootshould be smoothly cut off with as 

knife—fill in with your hand the fine soil all around the 
roots, placing all the fibres, &c. in as horizontal a diree- 
tion as possible. When the hole is about half filled up, 
pour in three or four quarts of water, in order to settle 
the soil about the roots; when this has soaked down fill 


up with soil ; and upon no account pour buckets of water - 


upon the surface, as is sometimes dune after the tree is 
transplanted ; for it will often bake the earth so hard as 
to prevent the admission of air and dew. J. M1 





Grartine Fruit Trees. 

As the season approaches for the grafting of trees we 
propose to offer a few hints upon the different methods 
practiced. Tue Sprit Grart. The old common meth- 
od has been to cut off the tree or limb square across, split 
the stock and open it by a wedge, then shape the scion 
and fitting a shoulder on each side of the stock, so as to 
have a double chance of securing tree. This practice is 
liable to several objections. 

1. There will be many failures, and the stock is not 
usually fit to graft a second time. 

2. Grafting in this way is usually delayed till the stock 
is one inch or an inch anda half in diameter. It is 
ae necessarily delayed till the tree is several years 
old. 

3. It is difficult for the wound to heal with perfect 


soundness so as to secure a healthy and strong branch. © 


The split in the stock, is liable to let the atmosphere and 

water into the heart of the tree and occasion disease and 

premature decay. 
Tne Sappre Grart. 


In this method the limb or tree is severed with a scarf | 


or slanting cut. A limb or tree for this method need not 
be more than two fifths or one half inch in diameter, and 
may be cut with a scarf that shall leave the smooth sur- 
face thus cut about three fourths or seven eighths of an 
inch or even an inch from the upper to the lower extrem- 
ity of it. The bark is then split downwards about one inch 
on oppoite sides of the stock; that is from its upper and low- 


er extremities and pealed up so as to allow the insertion | 
of the scion. The scion is split up two inches from its © 


lower extremity and one side of it cut offso as to leave it a- 
bout an inch; both parts of it are then cutaway on the inside 
so as to slide under the bark of the’stock easily, the long 
part of it so as to be flexible and as it exténds down a 
cross the scarf it covers up the pith or heart of the stock, 
and passes in under the bark below, and the bark on both 


sides then closes over the scion and is confined bya | 


woolen string not drawn very close. The graft 
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stands firmly and has an opportunity to receive the sap | 


on both sides of the stock or in both branches of it. This 
may be protected by a little wad of clay mingled with 
long dry grass gathered by the walls or in some 
where it can be gathered of sufficient length to hold the 
clay together till the wound is healed. This process 
leaves a less wound in the tree—the stands more se- 
curely and there are two chances for it to grow. Ifit 
fails it can be cut off an inch below and grafted again the 
next year.§ 
Innoculation.—This is after all better that either 








of grafting, as it can be done when the tree is sull 
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‘ er than for the saddle graft. The proper time is when 
" the tree is about the size of a pipe stem, or one third of 
‘an inch in diameter. The common method is to cut 
through the bark across the tree horizontally and then 
- split ownwards; from this cut about one inch starting up 
‘the bark on either hand and then inserting the bud which 
“had been cut in the right form. A better way is to cut 
"the bark with the edge of the knife downwards and start 
it. off with such a downward cut about one third of an 

' inch; the piece of bark will be oval or circular at the top 
and about a quarter of an inch wide. Split this piece in 

| the centre downwards and extend the split thus made 
down three quarters of an inch below where it was start- 
ed from the wood; start it up on each side and insert the 

© bud which is cut from its limb with the knife in the same 
ition as in cutting the bark as above. That is, the bud 

_ jg shaved off, the knife being set in about one tenth of 
an inch above it, a very little wood being taken directly: 
under the bud, and the bark shaved off downwards for 
one half or three fourths of an inch below the bud. A 
little wood will be shaved off thus with the bark, but this 
must be removed up nearly to the bud, and the piece thus 
fitted will just cover the spot left naked on the tree, and 
the bark that had been started up closes over it, one of 
the parts passing each side of the bud, and thus the wood 


edges, leaving the bud protected by it and the wound in 
the best possible shape for healing speedily. Wind a 
soft woollen yarn round the tree to cover up the seam and 

| keep the parts of the bark close to the bud. This should 
be wound up as high as the bud and passed once or twice 
around above the bud to keep the points of the old bark 
in place. Such experiments cost but little labor; any 
boy of 12 or 14 years can do it if instructed. If the bud 
does not grow the tree is not injured, and can be again 
jnnoculated or grafted. If the bud grows the top of the 
tree should be cut off an inch or one half an inch above 
the bud, so that the bud may grow the more rapidly. The 
time for grafting or innoculating is immediately after the 
begins to run sufficiently to start the buds. The sci- 
ons whether for grafting or furnishing buds should be cut 
before the buds have opened or the sap begins to run rap- 





f 


idly, and may be preserved by setting the cut ends in the 
ground with the upper ends above the surface.—Maine 
Farmer. 
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Recires—Arrow-root Blanc Mange.—Take two oun- 
ces of genuine arrow-root, and beat it up with a little cold 
milk to about the thickness of cream; then boil a pint 
and a half of milk and pour upon it, stirring it all the 
time ; flavor and sweeten it to your taste ; boil it ten min- 
utes, stirring it all the time; pour it into the mould and 
leave it till next day. j 

Arrow-root Custards—F our eggs, one dessert spoonful 
of arrow-root, one pint of milk ; sweetened and flavoured 
to your taste. 

Arrow-root pudding—Mix two table spoonfuls of ar- 








row root with a little milk ; then pour it into a pint of 
boiling milk, stirring it; and when cold add four eggs, 
some sugar, brandy or ratifia; boil it in a basin, and put 
a buttered paper over the top. 

Isinglass Jelly—T wo ounces of isinglass to a quart of 
water ; boil till it is dissolved; strain it into a basin upon 
aslice of lemon peel pared very thin, six cloves and three 
or four lumps of sugar; let this stand by the fire for an 
hour; take out the lemon and cloves, and add four table 

‘ spoonfuls of brandy. 

Apple Jelly—l1\b. of apples pared and cored; 1 1b. of 

lump sugar put to a quarter of a pint of water, so as to 
_ @arify the sugar ; add some lemon-peel ; it must then boil 


7 until it is stiff; put it into a mould, when cold turn it out. 
9 Where is any difficulty in getting it out, the mould may 
} be just put in warm water. This is a cheap and pretty 


looking jelly. | . 
_ Malian Cream—Mix a pint of thick cream with the 
juice of a large lemon, and a glass of white wine ; put the 
of the lemon in whole, with a sufficient quantity of 
_ doal sugar; beat them well together with a whisk ; put a 
Clear muslin over the mould, and pour the cream in; let 
‘it drain till the following day, then turn it out carefully. 
There are earthenware moulds on purpose, with small 
holes to let out the whey. 
Tea Cakes—Melt in milk two ounces of butter, mix 


with it apound of flour, add one egg and a spoonful of 
Yeast ; make up the dough in small round cakes ; flatten 








them a little ; bake them on a buttered tin. These cakes 
are intended to be buttered and eaten hot. 

German Puffs.—A quarter of a pound of almonds beat 
well in a mortar with a little wine, or cream, six 
three whites, three spoonfulls and a half of flour, halfa 
pint of cream,-quarter of a pint of butter; sweeten to your 
taste ; butter your cups, and bake them half an hour; this 
quantity makes twelve puffs in middle sized tea-cups. 

To Make Soy—1 Ib. of salt 2lb. of common sugar fried 
for half an hour over a slow fire; add to this three pints 
of boiling water, of essence of anchovies about half a 
pint, a few cloves, and a bunch of sweet herbs; boil alto- 
gether till the salt is dissolved; when cold, bottle it for 
use. 








LATEST NEWS. 
SIX DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship United States, from Liverpool, arrived 
this morning, bringing London dates as late as the 3lst ult. 
or six days later than the last arrivals. 

Extract of a letter dated London, March 31. 

“The London money and mercantile markets continue to 
be generally in very stagnant and unpromising state—money 
being held with unceasing caution by the capitalists—in con- 
seyuence of the advancé in the corn markets, and the rather 
unsettled prospects of the Whig administration, which has 
been contested in the House of Commons, on one or two 
questions of so much importance, that a change of adminis- 
‘ration is beginning to be considered a not very impossible 
event. 

“The market for American securities was probably never 
more inanimate than during yesterday, and the present day. 

The return of the Great Western steam ship is expected on 
Friday next, and all parties are in suspense until that time. 


Though the winds have been westward for the last three days, | 


there has been no further arrivals from the United States, 
even the packets of the Ist inst. having not arrived at Liver- 
pool last night. 

The corn market advanced on Friday and yesterday.— 
Wheat being about 2s per quarter higher, and the duty fallen 
10s per quarter, and 10s 8d on the barrel of Flour of 196 
bs.” 

‘ Liverpool Cotton Market, March 30.—There was a very 
good inquiry last week from the trade, which was freely met 
by the importers, and the late inferior kind of American a- 
ain declined 1-8d per Ib whilst other qualities command full 
prices. Brazils have rather improved, and Egyptian may be 
quoted 4d to 4d per Ib higher. East India remains without 
change. The public sales of Sea Island were well attended, 
and of 880 bags offered nearly 700 were sold at 4d to Id per 
lb advance for the common, and at full rates for the finer 
qualities. The total sales of the week amount to 35,300 bales, 
(of which 1,500 American have been taken for export, and 
1,000 American on speculation) and comprise 760 Sea Island 
at Lidd to 20d with 60 stained at 5 3-4d to 10d, 8,410 Bowed 
5d to 6 3-4d, 1,110 Mobile, Alabama and Tennessee 4 7-8d 
to 6 7-ed, 20,650 Orle’s 5d to 84d, 730 Pernambuco, Paraiba, 
&c. 8 7-8d to 93d, 540 Bahia 7 1-8d to 9d,.440 Maranham 
7 3-4d to 9d, 120 Peruvian 84d, 190 Carthagena 5d to 54d, 
40 Demarara 84d, 1,060 Egyptian 8d to 10d, 1,180 Surat 4d 
to 54d and 20 Madras at 51-8 to 5 per Ib. ‘Tere is no 
change in the market to-day, but the prices quoted at the close 
of the week are maintained. Sales to-day 5000 bags. Ex- 
porters have taken 500 American, 500 Surat and 100 Egyp- 
tian forms part of the sales. The remainder are siiniigale 
American. On Saturday 4,000 bags were sold. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. ‘ 

Cattle.—About 200 head of Beef cattle were offered on 
Monday and all sold at $7 to $7,50 per 100 Ibs. for good qual- 
ity, which is about the same as last week. A few head of 
inferior were sold at $6 to $6,50. Live Hogs sell at $5,25 to 
$5,50 per 100 lbs. 

Fish.—The demand for Shad still continues limited, and 
prices have given way alittle. Sales of North Carolina trim- 
med, No. 1. at §9,50 per bbl. and of Susquehanna and Poto- 
mac, untrimmed, at $9. Atthe beginning of the week the 
price of Herrings was generally named at $3,50, but purcha- 
sers refused to give that price, and the article continued to fall 
uotil yesterday, when the demand again became very active 
and considerable sale of North Carolina Herrings were made, 
at $2,50 per bbl. and of Suqsuehanna and Potomac at $2.75. 
A few sales of the latter bad previously been made at $2.50. 
In Mackerel and other descriptions we hear of nothing doing. 

Molasses.—At auction on ‘l'uesday, there were sold 25 bbls. 
Porto Rico Molasses at 304a31 .cents: 25 hhds, ditto at 274.4 
28%; and 20 bbls. New Orleans at 282. 

Plaster.— We note a-sale this week at $4,50 per ton: 

Tobacco.—There was a fair business done during the week 
in Maryland Tobacco, the demand being active and the’ arti- 
cle taken freely at former rates, with a slight improvement oc- 
casionally for choice lots.—The sales comprise upwards of 
one half of the receipts. We continue to quote a $3, 


kKurope,induces the belief that freight will soon decline. In 
Ohio Tobacco there is no business of cansequence deing. The 
inspections of the week comprise 744 hhds.. Maryland; 36 
hhds. Ohio and 24 hhds. Virginia—total 804 hhds. 
Flour.—Sales of Howad street flour were made freely from 
stores on Saturday at $4,75, and early this morning several 
small transactions took place at the same price, Holders have 
since advanced their rates and are now asking $4,874 gene- 
raily, but no sales of consequence have been made. There 
has been considerable inquiry for the aricle to day, and $4,75 
has been freely effered and refused. Some holders manifest 
a willingness to sell at 4,81, but buyers declining to meet 
them at this rate, no transactions have taken place. We 
quote the receipt price at $4,624. No sales of City Mill 
Flour, and no stock on hand, Small sales of Susquehanna 
Flour at $4,874. . 
* Grain.—About 8000 bushels of Pennsylvania wheat have 
reached this market by the Tide Water Canal all of which 
was readily sold at }00a10Ic for red, and at about 103 white. 
Corn has improved a little. Sales of good Md. white were 
made to-day at 46c, and sales of Virginia at the same price. 
We quote good Md. yellow at 48c. Oats—25a26c for Md. 
Provisions.—But little has been done in provisions to-day, 
and we continue to quote new Baltimore assorted at 
9cents, and Western of the same description at 84 to 8 3-4¢. 
Western Lard No. | is held at 10c, and we note a sale to- 
day 100 kegs at that price, interest off forcash. In barrel 
provisions there is no movement, and prices without change 
—Amr. of the 28th. 

DOMESTIC MARKETS. | 

At Mobile, on the 10th inst., the Cotton market still con- 
tinued quiet—about 1000 bales sold at 4c decline on previous 
rates ; Exchange on New York 54a6 prem for 60 day bills. 
The Mobile Branch Bank checked on New Orleans at 32 
prem. Nothing new in Freighis. 

At Richmond, Flour was held at $42, and no sales. 

At Georgetown, Flour, was $4,65a4,81. 

Augusta, April 23.—Cotton.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for Cotton since Thursday last, particularly for the bet- 
ter qualities, which are much sought after, while the inferior 
and middling description are neglected. The stock of prime 
on hand is very light—the bulk consisting of middling and 
fair cottons. The stock of all descriptions is on the decrease, 
and we do not think there is more than 25,000 bales in Augus- 
ta and Hamburg at the present time. The sales from ware- 
houses this week have been to a fair extent, amounting to a- 
bout 1200 bales, which were disposed of as follows ; 13 at 5 
cents, 10, 53; 12, 6; 24, 7; 81, 74; 225. 74, 72, 7%; 232, 78; 
424, 73; 91, 8; 26, 84; and 39 at 84. We continue to quote 
inferior 5a5 3-4; middling 6 a6 3-4, fair 74 a7 3-4, prime and 
choice in round bales 8 1-8, in square 8a84. 

At Philadelphia, April 21—Cotton—There has been some 
export demand, and the sales exceed 300 bales, at 7 to 9 cts. 
per Ib. for Mississippi ;8a9 cts for Mobile, and 92 cents for 

pland. Exported this week 270 bales. Flour and Meal— 
Yesterday later advices from England showing a decline on 
the price of Flour, were received, and the market became in- 
active. To-day there is no demand for shipment, and the re- 
ceipts coming in are held at 4 49, and for city use $5 per bbl. 
Rye Flour—Fair sales at 2 874 per bbl. Corn Meal—Sales 
at 2 874a2 83, and Brandywine 2 95 per bbl. Grain— Wheat 
has receded one cent per bushel, the supplies arrive freely. 
Sales of 20,000 bushels at 99 cts to 1 02 per bushel ; for good 
to prime Penna. red afloat on the Schuylkill, and on the Ca- 
nal at $1a98 ets; and near 2000 bushels to arrive by the Tide 
Water Canal at 1 02. Rye—We quote at 50 cts, but no sales. 
Corn—The market to-day closes rather heavily. Sales of 
fair 10 good quality at 52 to 54 cts for Southern yellow and 
49 a 50 cents for white.—Round yellow 53a51 cents. Oats 
—Several cargo sales at 29a30 cis. Molasses—Prices have 
not varied essentially, but the demand has been less active. 
A cargo of upwards of 220 hhds, Cuba Muscovado. sold at 
27 cts, an import of over 300 bbis. New Orleans in old bbls. 
at 29 cts; 70 hhds. Havana 24 cis. Plaster—Several cargo 
sales on the Delaware at $3a3 124 per ton. Tobaoco.—No 
sales for export since our last, and receipts not heavy; inspec- 
ted this week, 156 hhds; no material alterations to notice, but 
market heavy. 

At New York—the Cotton market keeps up—about 700 
bales cotton sold at former prices, Every thing else was 
quiet, yesterday being Saturday. ; : 

At Boston, on Saturday, Flour was dull, but no change 
in prices. A cargo of North Carolina Corn sold at 58 cents. 
_ At New Orleans, April 19.—The arrivals of produce have 
in a degree subsided, although the receipts are ’ jual ‘to 
the demand for export. The eales of Cotton within the last 
three days amount to about 9000 bales. The market is very 
inactive on account of holders showing a disposition 10 ol- 






tain a still further advance. Buyers are , back for a 
while, hoping to bring holders down, and but little will be ef- 
tected until they submit to a slight. decline. The stock of 
Cotton on hand at this time is 205.7; : Stock 






of 140,199 in 1859, at this date. Lvenpoo 
Ordinary 546 ; middli ; vt 2 


{ ing 68a7%; fair 10 full 4 
good and fair D4494; good and fine 10,° "The demand 
lour for export, has been good, several 


sales have beemmade 
and the West Indies. ‘The tates have rang 





50 and $4 for common; $5,50a$6,50 for fair eo deserip- 
tions, and $7a750 for fine. The arrival of several. vessels from 


for E i wt 
$3,90108,94, although some sales have been made at. &. 
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RTED AND VERY SUPERIOR LIVE STOCK. 
‘Cows and a Heifer, of magnificent size and shape, and of 
re “* short horn” blood, and an Irish Sow of the “im- 
Ulster” breed, will be offered for sale on the 5th of May 
account ofa gentleman in Europe, who hes 
tothe Editor of the American Farmer as specitnens of 
be hadin Furope. The cattle trace regularly through 
Book to, the highest of the perest sources, as may be 
the American Farmer of this date—and about the Sow, 
her will admit there can be ‘‘no mistake!” 
Intell rand Baltimore American will copy 


ir bills to this office to 
four times, and send their at ote NER. 


DURHAM CALVES. 

omy ee others, wishing to procure tho above valuable breed 
of cattle, 4t mopenare prices. can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mixed blood, from uae a are GOOD MILK- 
was, by apylying any day, Sundays excepied, 

Chesnut Hill Farm, aeiine z 

t iles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
Son tall ae . PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale,as above, a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 


is 


EE 
e 




















€¥-Orders for the above addressed to SAML. SANDS, publish- 
PIGS. 
AA pair. Address, postage paid, S.SANDs, 

The subscriber hasa small lot of this valuable Potato.—A 
For Sale by Robert Sinclair, Jr. § Co. Light-street, 
ture; McMahon's Gardener, 9th edition; Lawrence's Farmers’ Cal- 
can do. do; American and Hinds’ Farrier; Treatise on Ca'tle; Fes- 
ston’s ry and Practice of Draining an 

April 29, 1840—1t. 

ranted genuine, which we will (to close the sale) sell at the low 


er of the “‘Farmer,” will be promptly attended to. 
Four pair of half BERKSHIRE pigs for sale. They are the 
April Proprietor American Farmer. 
the office ofthe American Farmer. SAMUEL SA 
near Pratt-street wharf, 
endar, !!aynes on |S rawberry, Goos berry, &c.; American Forest 
senden’s Farmer, Gardener and Orchardist, 3 volumes ; P«rley's 
toral Chemistry, by Sir H. Davy, abridged ; Ruffin on Calcareous 
ROHAN POTATOES, &c. 
Wey tres dollars per barrel, till Tuesday, May Sth, at 9 o'clock, 
reserve, 









CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES. 
April 29, 1840—1 y. - 
uce of a first rate sow, and by a full blooded Berkshire boar.— 
ROWAN POTATOES . n 
DS. 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

Viz: Loudon’s Agricnltare, Horticulture, Plants and Architec- 
Trees; Bridgman's Gardener's Assistant; do Florist'’s Guide; Ameri- 
Botany ; Nuttall’s do.; Parley’s Ornithology; Book of Fruits; John- 
en Weeks on Bees; Butler’s Farmer's Manual; Young Flo- 

We have still a ‘ew of those uncommonly Prolific Potatoes war- 

aie stil! unsold) we will sell them at auction, without 


bidder, for cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
corner of Calvertand Water sts. Potatoes 
not to be-planted till the middle of May. Their reputation 
60 well known to need comment. We have in store direct 
~ near London, Mangle Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, and 


slicia Sugar sm *hich on good ground and all things 
il] bring Beets 30 Ibs each. 
' choice supply of the different kinds of Eng- 
‘Cabbage, Cauhflower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
somber, Parsniys, Turnips, C-lery, Savey, &c. 
van tleman that hath these 25 years supplied us 
s that tiave been so highly approved by our patrons, 
‘present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and 
for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 


be ip Calvert and Water street. 
P. &. For sale as above, Books on 
S hye Be v 










Gardeving &c. fe 19 10t 


_ LIME-—-LIME. 

are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
lone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street, Bal- 
mgm terms as can be had at soy other establish- 


the 
ey invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
’ the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
n either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
tly upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 


od a 





oF 














in payment at market price. 
én E. J. COOPER & Co. 





Castings for ploughs and 
turnished to order by the pound or 


m the most pleasing ter:ns. 
y tearof Dinsmore and Kyle's. fe 26 
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HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 
Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Price $150. A machine is warranted to cut fifiecn acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
cleaner, and leaves it in betier order for binding, than is. usually 
done by the cradle. “It is supposed to be equally adapted to the cut- 
ting of rice by those whv are acquainted with its cultivation. Ma- 
chines ordered for this purpose will be turnizhed with broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so great last 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
they earned for themselves in the harvest, added to thy:r former char 
acter, a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac- 
turing is heavy, and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre- 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to limit the manuacture 
to the number positively ascertained to be wanted. Farmers ar- 
requested on thi. accouut to send their orders as early as practica- 
ble. nov 20 6m* OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 
LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lan- 
drenth, of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having just come to 
hand. 

He has also on hand his usual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEWENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Ploughs, 
Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from $25 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantia] manner, and will 
be sold low for cash or approved acceptancesin Baltimore. Hav- 
ing an Iron Foundary and extensive Shopsand Machinery driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 

Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 
Store for sale. 

Arso--Offers 6000 well grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
TREES. feb 19 J. S: E. 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 


The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
aged in manufacturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double thisamount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, tesides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also infurms the public, that he continues to man- 
afacture Pioughs of every variety, and more ‘particularly his patent 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the pinns of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. , 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughmn sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimare, Jan. 22, 1840. ly 

FOR SALE, 

If application be made immediately, an imported MALTESE 
JACK of fine size and form, now nine or ten years old, which has 
proved himself a sure getter of very fine mules. Price $500, and 
for any vther particulars refer to the Editor of this paper. 

ap | tf THOMAS EMORY, Eastern Shore, Md. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &c. 


100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
offered for eale. The trees are genuine ; all 
being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia. 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, Moretti or 
Alpine, &e. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif- 
, ferent species ; and of the most celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is large. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Urnamenta! Trees and Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 

All orders will be ptly attended to, and trees, when so or- 
dered, will be ly packed for distant places. 
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FUR SALE—2 pair PIGS; 3-4 Berksh 1 4 Chest 

ALE—2 pair - tkshireand 1 4 

are 4to 5 months old—price 15 dollars pair. or 

Also—A half Durham BULL, 12 months old, by Mr. Beltzbooy- 

er’s bull, a beautiful roan, large and handsome. Price 30 dollars, 
Enquirof S. SANDS, office American Famer. a 15 3 


AMERICAN GARDEN SEED, FRESH AND GENU. 
INE, AND BEST SUITED T’) A SOUTHERN CLIMATE, 
BY THUMAS DENNY, 

ona; Seedsman, Ellicott-street, near Pratt, 
as on hand. a great variety of the most useful ki 

GARDEN SEED, yah A of the beep Early Blood Turnip beat 
Long Blood eet, Sugar Beet, white and yellow, being part of a 
Jot imported by Mr. Ronaldson, of Philadelphia, and a part im. 

rted by one of the first houses in Boston; also Mangel Wurtzel 
or stock, raised in Conn., by very skilful gardeners; Early and 
CABBAGE SEED of the very best and most useful varieties; RA. 
DISH, Short and Long Top Scarlet; White and Yellow T A 
White Naples, White and Black Spanish, &c. &c. TURNIP SEED" 
fine assorted Karly and Late; RUTA BAGA and YELLOW HY. 
BRID; imported Cau iflower; Brocoli, Lettuce, Tomatoes, Squash, 
Parsnips, Carrots, Cucumbe's, &c. &c.; Early and Late P 
(Dwarf and Tall,) very superior. rand 
—ALSO— 
FIELD SEED, viz: Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds or Red Top, 
English and Ital‘an Rye Grass, very superior imported Scotch Oats, 
American do. that will not degenerate, being acclimated and grown 
in this State and Virginia, Vetches, White Dutch and Lucerne 
Clover, English Turf or Lawn Grass, a new article; Kentucky 
Blue Gra s, ROHAN POTATOES, Early White Hill Potatoes, 
(not English,) but true Yankees, the best in the world, Common 
Field Pumpkin Seed, Mammoth Pumpkin Seed from a Pumpkin 
that weighed 150lbs Early Garden and Crop Corn in voriety ae 
len’s Pure White Twin, (said to shell 6 bushels per bbl.) Baden, 
Dutton, Schartz’s Large Golden Yellow, &c. &c. Garden T 
assorted—Agricultural books, treating on best mode of farming 
and treatment of Stock, Fruit and Ornamental: Trees, Malberry 
Trees, and the Management of Silk Worms, &c. &e. 
N. B. Orders for Fruit and Oroamental Trees, Plants, Shrubs, 
&e will be duly attended toby timely notice, from a source that 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. Ap. 1—6t. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 
A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
tu: nips, onions, and all kinds of garden s. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flatteri prospects . 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug The price of this machine will be $25.. The 
money will be refunded, to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 
A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, sheil, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $200. It oecu- 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires a- 
bout two third the speed-—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr, 
Obed Hussey’s, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces boited. and nooped together. The 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen thathave 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than ome 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, bv one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt: d by farfmers and mechanics to be the 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken,apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion] 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bel 
wheel 2} feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in’ diameter; j 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give diffe 
ent speeds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minw 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute, tt’ 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The castings of this 
chine will weigh abot 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one 
2 or 4 horses will cust about 75 to $100, built on the sama plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and | 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and pliining any kind of scant” 
ling or boards, can be seen at my s':op in Lexington, near Li a 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thom:s’ Turning shop—This machine 
be made to order, and will cost $150. ioe 

A machine for boring holes in the ground my" ge improted 
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lately, and warranted to be a good article—Price 
Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines, 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Sette 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tend 
the same, of various kind<, and for various uses ; Cutting and ¢ 
ing chisels for morticing machines. : 
The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechan 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hops by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib. 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto is 
up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 
wire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turni 
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ILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantam Hill, Newton, Masa. Oct. 1839—nov6 29¢ 





No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street.. | GEORGE PAG 














_ AND SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS OF THE DAY. 


“Q ForTUNATOS NIMIUM SUA SI BONA NORINT 
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OW HY. Vol, I. Vew Series 
’ Squash, : 
Le 
we THE AMEBRICAN FARMER. 
Red Top, _ ED!TED BY JOHN 8. SKINNER. 
on ~ ‘Teams—The ‘American Farmer” is published every 
Lucerne Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
cen jably be charged it not paid within six months. Any one 
tucky riably 8 
Potatoes, forwarding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. Apver- 
Common qISEMENTS Dot aprasting 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
— and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 
yi . portion. 5c 7Comumunications to be directed to the Editor 
Ae or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
farming Ssmvew Sanns, publisherscorner of Baltimore & North sts. 
Mol 
rgd Tue Tosacco Convention at Wasnincron—Our read- 
Shrubs, ate aware that a Convention was to meet Washington, 
re ESF WP ret of May, 00 conolet of Delegates trom thetavasa 
~6t, on the first 0 ay, to consist 0 egates from the severa 
tobacco growing States—The shortness of the time, and oth- 
ement of er circumstances and engagements, leave us no adequate op+ 
t he has portunity to give a full account of the proceedings of the’ 
carrots Convention, which was highly respectable, both in the num- 
ell satis- ber, intelligence and high character of its members. Several 
prospects members of Congress from the tobacco region attended as 
a Delegates, and took a prominent part in the proceedings, evin- 
mer that cing much earnestness, and a high appreciation of the objects 
. of the meeting. P sp : ai 
A spacious chamber of the City Hall was politely offered 
and put- to the Convection by the Mayor of the city. The meeting 
k, shell, was called to order by the Hon. Daniel Jenifer. Governor 
vill by Sprigg, of Maryland, was unanimously called to preside, 
it inthe and Benjamin Jones, Esq. of Petersburgh, to assist as Vice 
It occa- President of the meeting. J.S. Skinner, Esq.,and Major J. 
neat Mercer, of Maryland, were in like manner appointed Secreta- 
» as Mr, ries. 
e of cast On motion of Mr. R. W. Bowie, a committee (of which 
0 he was the Chairman,) consisting of ten Delegates, was na- 
perform med by the President, to report such measures for the consid- 
hat have 4 eration of the meeting as might be best calculated to bring a- 
ing oe bout a repeal or modification of the high duties imposed on 
hn aa American tobaccoes in foreign countries, and otherwise ac- 
with one complish the objects of the Convention. The Convention 
tati then adjourned, and on the next day re-assembled, when Mr. 
the ‘Bowie presented the Report of the Committee, together with 
only di | © sundry resolutions, which were finally adopted with great u- 
yy 4 }  nanimity. The Convention then adjourned, having first passed 
: the aresolution giving the President power to re-assemble it when 
inion hemay think the interests of the tobacco planters may demand 
ture og | itpand be thereby promoted. There is the less occasion to 
ve diffe | go into more detail now, since an order was taken by the 
r wie Convention for printing the whole proceedings of the meet- 
pute. It’ 





ing, and a stenographer was in attendance, who will prepare 
for publication not only the resolutions passed, and valuable 
statistical documents submitied to the meeting, but the very 
® ‘able and instructive views presented by several delegates in 
®} ‘attendance. The deep thinker and great orator of Massachu- 
setts was there, a distinguished and moSt attentive auditor — 
Some suggested, and all would have been glad that he should 
“have been called out, but we could find no excuse for it, “any 
» how we could fix it.” A mind like his is so quick to com- 
nd, and so easily grasps the whole of any subject, that 
~ weshould doubtless have heard from him some new and stri- 
_ king reflections on the interests at stake, and the best manner 
*+of coming at our objects. Ofsuch men, however, it may be 

staid, verb. sap. sat. There is no doubt that with the lights shed 
‘Upon it by the Report of the Committee, based chiefly on the 
Matistical facts collected by that accurate and indefatigable in- 
ator, Mr. Dodge, and the judicious and eloquent remarks 
tral gentlemen present, the great Senator went away sen- 
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sibly impressed with the neglect, injustice and onerous bur- 
dens under which the tobacco planter has so long labored, 
and that we shall find him a swift witness and an able advo- 
cate in another and a more appropriate sphere, when the 
time comes for action. 

We shall feel it our duty to lay before our readers a full 
account of all that was done by the convention, as well as 
what has been done by Congress and the Executive, on this 
branch of national production, equal, as it seems, to one-tenth 
of all the exports of American produce to Europe. The in- 
formation is full and the documents voluminous—This duty 
is now the more imperative upon us, as the convention deem- 
edsit expedient to pass unanimously a resolution declaring 
that the time had arrived when the Tobacco Planters of the 
United States should have a special organ and advocate of 
their peculiar interests, to which they may look for the most 
recent and authentic information of every sort, connected with 
their pursuit—and as such, recommended the American Far- 
mer, edited by J.S. Sxinner, to be subscribed to by the 
members of the Convention, and by all others engaged in the 
cultivation of Tobacco. ' 

Resolutions were passed and consmittees appointed to draft 
an Address to the planters of Tobacco, urging them to me- 
morialize Congress—and one was passed’on behalf of the 
Convention itself, appealing to the members of Congress and 
Senators from the Tobacco growing States to use their influ- 
ence for the relief of the Tobacco Planters from the onerous 
exactions and restrictions imposed by foreign governments on 
the produce of their labour. This is all which we have at 
present either timeor room to say, and will he deemed suffi- 
cient until we can present our readers with a mass of details 
that will at once inform and astonish many good easy souls 
who have been all their lives, many without knowing it, sub- 
mitting to the grossest impositions that ever oppressed the in- 
teresis and the labour of any class of free white Christian 
people. We observed among the attentive spectators, our 
Senator, Mr. Merrick, Mr. Carroll, and our active and effi- 
cient agent, Mr. Niles. 


Tue Farmer’s Note Boox—Register of Root Crops, 
and other matters, and reflections.—Every farmer should 
keep a note book, in which he should, every night, briefly 
register the important incidents of the day. So far from be- 
ing irksome or difficult, it ought to be an amusement; but, 
whether amusing or not, its utility raises it to the. distinction 
of a duty to himself and to his estate, which nothing should 
induce him to neglect. : 

Is not an account of all his transactions, a record to which 
he can at any time refer, as important to him, in his sphere 
and line of business, as are the books and correspondence of 
amerchant? Yet who would put confidence ia-the mer- 
chant—who would predict for him any thing but confusion in 
all his affairs, and ultimate ruin, who should fail to preserve 
his letters, in such order as to admit of ready reference, with 
a brief memorandum at least of the date and substance of his 
answers? and yet more, should he neglect to enter his re- 
ceipts and his outlay ? 

But it would be superfluous to argue a self-evident propo- 
‘sition. The reasons that exhort every agriculturist to keep 
such a register, are so numerous and clear, that he who runs 
may read. To such an account might easily and ought to be 
added, a mineralogical table. But let that pass. Every one 
ought to be able to tell, at the end of the year, the day that be 
commenced planting his corn, and sowing his wheat, and so 
with every thing in the garden or in open field. Thekinds 
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of digging, gathering or reaping—the number of acres tilled 
in the several crops, and the yield—not guessed at, (for there 
is a marvellous propensity to guess liberally,) but measured ! 
He ought to know at the end of each year, how much corn, 
flour, meat, groceries, clothes, &c., has been consumed or 
used; as also the amount of his blacksmith’s, his doctor’s, his 
apothecary’s, and, what comes next, his cabinet-maker’s bill 
—hbow many horses, cattle, sheep or hogs bought—how ma- 
ny produced on his estate—how many eaten, sold, or died ‘on 
the lift'—and so even down to the number of ducks and 
chickens—the butter and the soap, and tallow and lard.— 
These last’ items, the good housewife will supply from ber 
memoranda, if the hushand who requires it of her, will only 
go about it in the right way; and there are always two ways 
of doing every thing—To catch flies everyone knows that 
molasses is better than vinegar. bk 

Various formulas have been given for keeping such regis- 
ters, but we consider that as superfluous: too much system 
and formality is apt to discourage ; and. besides, plain com- 
mon sense forms are the best; and, when overtaken by. a 
rainy afternoon, (to which the reader is indetted for the scrawl 
we are writing,) these rough entries made in acommon place 
book, may be systematized, and thrown into tabular forms, 
where the subjects admit of it. 

, How easy, at the end of the ‘season, to run over his day- 
book, and, in regard, for instance, to corn, he might say, 10 & 
line, planted from Ist to 10th of May, 20 bustielsyellow 
gourd seed onsomany acres; began gathering 1st Novem- 
ber; yield so many bushels ;—and so of other things. But 
to our particular purpose—It was to ask especially, that a 
particular account be kept this year, of all that belongs to the 
culture and economy of root crops. 

There can be no doubt, even our own opportunities of ob- 
servation enable us to affirm it with confidence, that the ex- 
tension of root crops, and especially of the beet family, isthe 
most remarkable agricultural circumstance of the year!— 
Probably all who “ raised” any last year, have greatly in- 
creased their crops this year; ard hence, it is in this busi- 
ness, as in others adapted to the climate and the wants of the 
country ; that it is not so important, in the beginning, that a- 
ny should go largely into the experiment. It was example, 
trial, illustration that we wanted, to demonstrate the value of 
roots, were it only as an alterative for our domestic animals, 
to invigorate their health, tocarry them wellhrough the win- 
ter, and to augment the quantity and enrich the quality of 
their excrementitious offal. As we before said, the experi- 
ment has been made—the experimenters are, we believe, 
generally, satisfied with the result—The seale of their opera- 
tions in that culture will be enlarged, and thousands will, for. 
the first time, follow theirexample. Well, to come. back a- 
gain to our point,—for like an over-eager hound’ we often 
over-run the scent,—let us entreat that in respect of the ewl- 
ture of roots at least, a register to be kept, and furthermore, 
transcribed for the American Former! And hefe, a bint, 
on keeping and publishing this register! Let all the cireum- 
stances be noted, and if the result be unfavorable, be the more 
sure to make it known, with the true causes fi j set 
forth—‘Give us the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” Charge the weather, if inauspicious, with all 
that is properly chargeable to it. If the seed was defective, 
Lor not genuine; s being of a different kind from what it was 
sold for, be sure to expose the wame of the seedsman. In 
that case, others who have bought of him, ‘can tell whether 
they have béen generally well treated, or,ia like manner, 
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been probably the result.of accident, or whether it be attrib- 
utable to ignorance or ‘koaveéry; for there is no business or 
profession, nuj not the law, nor even politics, that is not 
sometimes dishonoured by knavish practises—Even that of 
Divinity, before and since the days of Milton, 

«Hath practised falsehood under saintly show.” 

Let the farmer above all things be sure to note any thing 
which has been defective in his own management, to which 
may be ascribed the failure of his experiments. If from want 
of forecast, ur from causes inevitable, you were, in spite of all 
admonition, too late in sowing—if your ground was not well 
prepared, or not sufficiently manured, or not well-tilled—if 
by indolencé or over-cropping yourself, you permitted the 
grass and weeds to overrun, or horses and hogs to break io 
and devour, be ye sure not to omit the acknowledgement—If 
any man do so, we open the Farmer to his neighbor to regis- 
ter that fact upon him. Extracts from the Register of Root 
Crops, in various parts of the country, with the particulars 

ected with, and necessary to a true understanding and a 
fair estimate of the results, would enable us at once to judge 
how far roots may, in this country, as they are in Great Bri- 
tain, be reckoned a desideraéum, in good and profitable hus- 
bandry. And here we woald caution the farmer not to anti- 
cipate too much ; nor to feel disappointed if his crop should 
fall much short uf the brag-crops we read of. This is one of 
the disadvantages of publishing accounts only of enormous 
yields, some six hnadred, some one thousand bushels to the 
acre. Thé largest crops have ofien been produced at a cost 
that likened them to the Indian’s gun ; and many are deterred 
from attempting what they could do with great profit, because 
they dare not hope to equal a premium crop. Finally, we 
entreat all, before it is too late, to register the first items in the 
process of the culture, to preserve and make public, minutes 
of their experiments with al! root crops, as a field culture for 
stock, the present year; and this last sentence contains all 
that we intended to say when we took our pen. If the read- 
er will attend to it, why, as to the rest, he may, as we doubt 
not he soon will—forget it. 


For the American Farmer. 

: Curine Hay. 
In-an early number of the Farmers’ Register, instruc- 
tions are given for.curing hay, which | have adopted, and 
pursued advantageously for several years; and, as many 
of your readers may not have seen that work, perhaps 
communication may result in benefit to some of 
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stakes seven feet long, and two inches in di- 
at both ends—hay cut in the morning, 
is , is collected by a horse-rake in the 
“The foundation of the cocks are made three feet 
and after being raised two feet high, a stake 
run through into the nd, and the cock finished b 
over the son of the stake, and carried up in 
ofa cone. The stakes handle better by being 
with a drawing knife, and short hay forks are 
best for the work. Orchard grass,and I suppose 
and herds put up in this way, rarely sus- 
nyu from of gg wind, and after two dig deer 
‘ “may be. mowed away with perfect safety. If 
‘urgent business on the farm requires it, I do not hesi- 
‘tate to leave the hay out till a convenient season. 
~ ent no other hay bat orchard grass : most persons 
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generally estimated beyond its reul worth. When red 

clover is sown on our oat or wheat fields, it is not usual- 

ly grazed till the middle of October. If clover is not 

sown on them as soon as the grain is secured, the stock is 

turned in, and the fields remain a hack pasture, until 

ploughed for another-crop. In this dictrict of country, 

even under this treatment, white clover will grow on our 

improved lands, but red clover would generally be extin- 
guished the first season. 1} have heard experienced far- 
mers say, that the great improving property of the red 

clover was in the tap root. This consists in the vegeta- 
ble matter it contains, and if the same quantity of vege- 
table matter could be imparted to the soil from any other 
source, the effects | should think would be equal. Some 
years ago upon the change of my system of farming, I 
was unable to make during the year, a dividing fence be- 
tween my wheat and corn field, and, of course, after cut- 
ting the wheat, the field was not grazed; it had been dress- 
ed the year previous with marsh mud, and the white clo- 
ver was equal to what I have seen in the fall of the year 
on fields sown with red clover. Red clover often fails 
from a defect in the seed, or the season ; and, if the oats 
or wheat upon which it is sown, be luxuriant, it is liable 
to be smothered before harvest. White clover is indige- 
nous, and on improved lands rarely fails: under any cir- 
cumstances, and I think under provident husbandry would 
afford sufficient vegetable matter tokeep them in healthy 
action. The last two summers IJ have spent some time in 
Pennsylvania—I conversed freely with some persons con- 
nected with the Philadelphia market, and found they es- 
teemed white clover as more valuable for butter and beef 
than red. 

The farmers of Maryland and Virginia have been mark- 
ed for their improvidence,and among other proofs, a strong 
one is our dependance upon foreign states for our grass- 
seed. J have saved on my own farm clover and orchard 
grass seed, and I can say with confidence, they may thus 
be obtained at one-fourth of what they cost; and I con- 
fess with shame, that with this knowledge, I have gener- 
ally depended upon the Baltimore market for clover seed. 
I warn our farmers against foreign seeds—By this means 
we have introduced the Plantain, the St. John’s Wort, and 
the Richardson’s Pent; and if we add to it the Canada 
Thistle, we shall havea heavy evil upon us. I have sown 
this spring but little clover seed; I purpose to keep my 
wheat fields, or some of them, clear of stock till late in 
October, and not graze them next year, till the month of 
May. Iam very sensible that my speculation in relation 
to red clover, is contrary to received opinion—I do not 
advance it with confidence, and J desire to test it. Old 
Mr. Shandy thought there was nothing like a theory—I 
think an agricultural theory of little worth, unless its va- 
lue be tested by experience. Wm. CarMicHAEL. 

Wye, Queen Anne’s, Co., Md., April 20, 1840. 





Acricutturat Societies—The best evidence of the 
utility of such societies is the vast good they have done 
in the civilized world. In whatever countries the great- 
est improvements in agriculture have been made, such 
improvements have been effected chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of such societies. Agriculture has been 
advanced to a higher state of perfection in England and 
France, than in any other countries. In no other coun- 
tries are agricultural societies so numerous, organized in 
every agricultural district. They are also numerous in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and various other 
parts of Europe, and long experience has tested their vast 
utility. 

In addition to the county and local societies, a board of 
agriculture was established at London, under the authori- 
ty of government, about the year 1793. The county so- 
cieties make their returns to the Board, and the latter com- 
municate to the former the results of experiments and va- 
rious improvements. 

Such a Board established in every State of our Ameri- 
can Union, for similar purposes, would be attended with 
advantages equal to those derived from it in England. 

The laudable efforts which have been made for im- 

rovement by establishing societies and agricultural papers 
in various parts of the United States, have put anew face 
upon thie country ;—still it can hardly be expected that 
‘our itsprovements for perhaps half a century will equal 
‘the present improvements either in France or England. — 
“This, instead of discouraging, should rather stimulate us 
to. redoubleonr efforts. 








: puP?See.on another page late foreign news by G. Western: 





Britis Aoricutrure—The New York “Spirit of the 
Times,” referring to the intelligence from England receiys 
ed to the month of October, says—“The Agricultural So. 
cieties are mustering in great forcé to celebrate their anni. 
versary meetings. The most distinguished noblemen jy 
the realm take part in them, as well as the wealhty farmetg, 
The result is unquestionably most propitious to the for 
mation of agricultural knowledge, and the profession ig 
elevated in public estimation. The papers are filled with 
reports of the dinners by which they uniformly com. 
memorate their meetings, and the eloquent speeches are 
given at length. To this good feeling, to the intelli 

thus circulated, and the emulation excited by the prizes 
offered, are we in a considerable degree to attribute the 
palmy state of English agriculture, and the constant im. 
provement of English stock. May we soon rival the “old 
country” in these appliances for improvement and thejp 
wholesome fruits!” 





Fencinc.—Perhaps there is no item of expense of 
mofe importance comes before the farming class of éom. 
munity than that of fencing. The fact that our best tim. 
ber for fencing will soon be consumed ought to double 
the diligence of every farmer in trying what mode of fen. 
cing could be adopted on our prairies to the best advan. 
tage. Nomancan acquire his knowledge bv his own ex. 
perience alone; we learn in a greater or less de 
observing the practice of others. The plan I would 
pose would be hedging walnut. For cheapness and dye 
rability [ think walnut will surpass any other mode of 
practice on our prairies. The walnuts should be planted 
in the fall season of the year, as soon as they fall from 
the tree. The ground should be back furrowed about 
the width of six feet so as to forma ridge in the centre: 
smooth the surface of the ground, then drop the walnute 
one ina place about ten inches apart and cover them 
lightly with a hoe, say two inches in depth, carefully re. 
moving the clods of dirt which might hinder them from 
coming un in a direct line—One fourth of a mile of fence 
may be made on the above plan and the cost not exceed 
five dollars at the highest rate paid for wages. About the 
middle of May or the first of June, the following season 
the young shoots will make their appearance bearing 
some resemblance to young peach scions, which should 
be cultivated like a row of corn for the first season, af- 
terwards they will take care of themselves by keeping cat- 
tle from treading them down. 

A hedge of the above description may now be seen two 
miles west of Jerseyville, on the farms now occupied 
Cope and Robbins. These hedges were planted in the fall 
of 1834 ;. those planted on dry ground have grown from 
one to three inches in diameter, and have borne walnuts 
for two years past. A fence might now be easily made by 
driving spiles of lasty timber in the openings which are 
too large. I think a fence mightin ten years be made of 
walnut capable of turning any kind of stock ; besides, the 
trimmings from a fence enclosing eight acres would be 
firewood enough for one family. Perhaps it is proper to 
say that they will shade too much ground when planted 
on the south side ofa field ; but it will be of no injury to 
grass land, as grass readily grows on the roots of the 
trees. 

It is the opinion of some however that they will die out 
when they come to be crowded, but I'see nothing to eons 
firm it, for not a single tree has, to my knowledge, died 
since the hedge was planted, and some of them are now 
touching and appear perfectly thrifty. 

I hope, sir, the above hints will draw forth something 
on this subject more worthy of example.— Backwoodsman. 

New-Yorker 





Turnirps—The common flat or white turnip is little 
cultivated among us, excepting for the table. The Swe 
dish turnip or rutaaga is mach more valued for its solid- 


count of the health and comfort’ of his family, agaifiat’s 
farmer’s ever putting any of the turnip or cabbage’ fa 
into his house cellar; but they may be stored in his bam 


covered with hay, for which purpose the poorest will aa 
swer. Or I have preserved them in perfection by 
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them. in the field where they grew. For. this.parp 
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ity, its supposed superior nutritiveness, and its endurance. — 
It may be kept perfectly well until May, and often until | 
June. They are easily grown; but the condition of the © 
‘land cannot be too much enriched. With respect to the — 
keeping of them through the winter, we protest, on at- 


cellar, or‘a deposite may be made for them: on his bam | 
floor if the sides. be: well flled'in and ‘the top carefully” 
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be dryest part'of the field, dig a hole about six inches or 
a depth, and wide and long according to the quan- 
tity of turnips you have to provide for; there deposit 
your rota baga after they are dug and trimmed, and raise 
ile in a sloping form like the pitched roof of a house. 
Do this after the dirt has been knocked off the turnips, 
gad they have become as dry as circumstances will ad- 
mit. Lay on the heap a thin layer of straw, and a thin 
covering of earth, leaving the south end of the heap, 
which should be made north and south, to be stopped up 
with several loose bundles of straw. Then make a few 
with a crow-bar to act as ventilators until the first 
tof the turnips is over. Let them remain in this con- 
dition until the cold increases, so that they are in danger of 
freezing; then put another layer of straw and another 
covering of dirt,smoothed down neatly with the spade, 
go that it may shed the rain. Your turnips in this way 
will keep well all winter, and access to them will be easy 
h the winter, at the south end, by removing the 
loose bundles of straw, and afterwards carefully replacing 
them. The strawand dirt, by theaid of frost, will make 
a perfect roof to your turnip house, which will stand firm 
yotil the frostis gone. I have kept hundreds of bushels 
for my stock in this way ; and if a farmer desires in the 
feeding season to make accurate calculations of the a- 
mount consumed as he goes on, he can put them up in 
of one or two hundred bushels each in different 
parts of his field, managing with them in the way I have 
ibed 


The cultivation of green esculent vegetable crops can- 
not be too strongly urged upon our farmers. We shall 
never reach an improved husbandry until we get into a 
fegular system of rotation of crops; and green feed for 
our winter feeding forms a part of that rotation. Condi- 
ments or esculents of this sort are as important for our 
cattle as potatoes and other vegetables are upon the far- 
mer’s table. The condition of our cattle, and especially 
our young stock and our milking stock, would be greatly 
improved by them. This green feed can be produced in 
many cases ata less expense than long feed. It makes, 
from the exact cultivation required, an excellent prepara- 
tion for grain; and it supplies under proper management, 
directly and efficiently the means of enriching our farms, 
and of increasing their productiveness in a rapid ratio.— 
H. Colman. : 





Beans.—The prettiest way for a man who cultivates 
but little land, to raise his own dry beans for next winter’s 
use, is—not to plantthe bush kinds by themselves, for this 
will require too much land, as the product is small,—but 
to.raise white pole beans. The common case knife beans 
areexcellentfor this purpose. Strike out a dozen circles 
on the ground as large as a cart wheel. Puta wheelbar- 
row load of manure into it, and spade it up with the 
earth. Drop the seeds in the circle, on the outer edge of 
the hill, say six inches apart. Then insert eight or ten 
poles just within the circle, at equal distances from each 
other, and tie the tops of the whole together—forming a 
cone. Cover up the seed and wait the. result. Each of 
these will yield you a peck or half a bushel of dry beans 
next fall—which if you have buta dozen such hills, will 
give you perhaps half a dozen bushels. This will be e- 
nough for your purpose. By this course but a little land 
is occupied. Pole beans yield very much more abundant- 
ly than bush beans, and occupy air whilst the latter must 
chave the surface of the earth. If you wish to produce 
your own dry beans, reader, try this system the present 
season.— Maine Cultivator. 





Potatoes AND PUMPKINS. 

Friend Holmes :—For some time I have been convin- 
ced that the eyes from the stem end of the potato were pre- 
ferable for seed to the seed end so called. 

Last year I rejected the seed ends and cut the remain- 
der into pieces containing two eyes each, and put three in 
ahill. Through the centre of the field, I planted four rows 
with suéh ends, three in a hill. ‘I'he productof these was 
fourteen bushels. That of two rows on each side, seven- 
teen—or twenty-one per cent more, and the size more uni- 
form. The varieties planted were the Mercer or Chen- 

Other varieties may. do differently. 


orn varieties, the latter yielded fifty per cent more 


_ Mhan the former, probably owing to the rust striking the 


ay principal crop last year were the Mercer and the 
te 


r two weéks earlier than the other. As to the im- 


1 Portance of selecting the best varieties of this root, I shall 
> 2 Ro more in this communication, than to express my 


surprise and regret that farmers in general are so totally 
regardless of their interest on this sabject, believing, as I 
do, that the potato, badly as it is managed, is of more va- 
lue than all other edible crops in the State, and that its va- 
lue would be doubled by attending to the selection of the 
best varieties alone. 

Pumpkins. Last year I sowed asmall piece with the 
seeds of this plant and harrowed them in. 

They were thinned and cleaned till their leaves covered 
the ground. . Produce 2800 to the acre. 

} am satisfied they should be planted in hills six feet 
each way. This will give 1210 hills to the acre; only one 
plant should remain in a hill, and all failures mended by 
transplanting. 

This is done rapidly, as follows. Fasten a piece of 
sheet iron or an old shovel blade on a handle 3 feet long. 
The blade formed like the sugar dippers used by grocers 
Go over the place and take from every missing hill a blade 
full of earth, then take one from another hill with a spare 
plant on it, and drop into the place, and then the work is 
done.’ Your obedient Servant, James Bates. 

Norridgewock April 6, 1840. 

P. S. I think when the land is furrowed one way and 
chained the other a good shovel of manure should be dropt 
in each hill. The cultivator will do most of the hoeing.— 
Maine Farmer. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Roots ror Stock. 

Every farmer should raise roots for his stock, as this 
branch of husbandry is found to be very profitable and 
constitutes one of the most prominent features in agricul- 
tural improvement. By raising roots the farmer will have 
the best and cheapest food for his stock, he can keep 
more stock and keep it in better condition, and as he in- 
creases his means of keping stock he will have an in- 
creased quantity of manure with which he can enrich his 
farm. 

Though there are several kinds of roots cultivated, and 
some may be suited to one kind of soil, and another to 
other kinds; and some amimals may prefer one kind, 
while another race of animals may prefer a different vari- 
ety. As this business ptogresses there will be exact ex- 
periments and a nice discrimination in these respects. It 
is found that all roots generally cultivated for stock will 
flourish well on any good tillage soil with good culture ; 
and as a general thing these roots are valuable for all do- 
mestic animals. 

Roots a good Food for Stock. Many experiments 
show that roots are a good food for stock, as jt tends to 
keep them in a growing state, a healthy condition, for fat- 
tening beef, mutton and pork, and for producing a large 
quantity of milk, during the season that cows cannot get 
green herbage. 

Young and middle aged cattle are often kept through a 
long winter, and consume a large amount of fodder, and 
yet they grow little or none, though they may not work, 
or in any way yield profit to the owner during this long 
season. They may have had good hay and good atten- 
tion, but such dry food is not favorable to their growth, 
and a large amount is expended in keeping the . animal 
from fall to spring, and what has the farmer for all this— 
for his summer’s labor and winter’s attention? He has 
merely passed his creature from fall to spring, retaining 
his size, and now ready to build upon by the use of prop- 
er fuod. ' 

But let the farmer have an abundance of roots for his 
stock, and in a large expenditure he will find something 
more than a transit of his animals from one season to an- 
other ; he will find bone, rich in marrow, muscles tender, 
and fat the most delicious, as the result of the superior 
keeping. If growth be the object he will find an increase 
that will pay well for the expense. 

Roots are not only a good food to keep animals in a 
growing condition, ‘but it is one of the best for fattening 
them. Cattle, sheep, and hogs may be made remarkably 
fat on roots, and in a short time too, if expedition be an 
object. 

Milch cows, fed liberally on roots, will give as much 
milk in the winter as in the summer, and the milk is gen- 
erally rich. By experiments that have been made,amod- 
erate quantity of roots given to cows in the winter has 
caused a double quantity of milk. 

In order for animals to thrive in winter, and for cows 


to give a good quantity of milk, they need some succu-}- 





With roots, and any coarse cheap fodder, cattle, horses, 
and sheep havg been kept in a good thriving condition 
through the winter even better than they could have been 


kept on good hay alone. 

As animals require some succulent food to keep 
them in a growing state, so require it for their health, 
and if they are confined to dry fodder, disease will often 
be the consequence; as is evident from animals being 
more liable to disease in the winter and spring, when they 
have been kept from their natural food. wat 
Roots are not only a good and cheap food, for fatten- 
ing animals, for their health, growth and the secretion of 
milk, but they constitute a good food for laboring animals. 
Horses and cattle have worked hard when on roots 
instead of grain, and they have endured their labor well 
and continued in a 0 and healthy condition. 

Roots a Cheap Food for Stock. Asageneral thing 
we get 12 times as many bushels of roots to the acre as 
we do of grain. The same land that will yield 50 bush- 
els of corn to the acre will generally yield 600 bushels 
of roots. Aa to the correctness of this remark we would 
observe that farmers usually reckon 40 or 50 bushels of 
corn an average crop, and 5 or 600 bushels of roots:an 
average crop. If we take the largest crops that have been 
produced, we find but few instances of 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre in New England, while the cases of 1200 
bushels of roots are more common, considering the small 
extent to which the root culture has been carried. 

It may be more labor to cultivate an acre in roots than 
an acre in corn, but the difference ia cultivation is not 
probably greater than the difference in the two crops in 
exhausting the soil. Grain crops exhaust, while root 
crops ameliorate the soil. ; 
It will here be observed by some farmers that besides 
the grain from corn there will be a considerable value in 
fodder. True there will; but the fodder from corn will 
not, we think, be worth more than the foliage of beets, 
which is excellent food for milch cows, and generally a- 
mount to three or four tons, green, to the acre. 

If we compare a crop of roots with that of any of the 
small grains, we shall find that the grain is raised with 
less expense to the acre than corn, and that the crop is 
less, so that on deducting enough from a crop of roots to 
pay for the difference between the cultivation of the root 
crop and the grain crop, and then, we believe, there would 
be 12 bushels of roots to one of grain. We may mis- 
take, but we wish for farmers to make their estimate and 
correct any error which they may discover, , 

We would not say any thing against the raising of co 
and the small grains in abundance, but only recommend 
that a good share of attention should be given to raising 
roots, as they are cheaper and better food for stock, and 
tend more to the general improvement of the farm. 

Root Crops Improve the Soil. By the cultivation of 
roots the soil becomes very finely pulverized, and cleansed 
of weeds ; and as a large surface of leaves is presented to 
the atmosphere, they imbibe the rich gases and obtein 
from the air the principal nutriment for the crop. In this 
way a large crop is raised without injury to the soil, and 
that crop is converted into manure and produces a large 
quantity from the acre, which applied to the soil enrich- 
es it more than the produce from any other crop. So as 
the root crop takes less from the richness of the soil and 
returns more than any other crop, it is evident that. this 
system improves a farm very fast. 

As the root crops are increased, \the means of keep- 
ing stock are increased, and of course, the quantity of ma- 
nure is increased ; so the root crops and manure increase 
each other, with a corresponding increase and profit in the 
stock, and improvement in the farm, till the profit of the 
farm and its value are doubled. This\is no whim, no 
false theory, but a sober calculation founded on facts, as 
we shall show before we leave the subject, 

The leaves of roots serve as a medium for converting 
the richness of the atmosphere into a valuable and abun- 
dant crop, and that crop is consumed and makes manure 
to enrich the land; so:that the riches, for vegetable pro- 
ductions, which abound in the pare arn during the 

warm season, are conveyed to the forthe produc- 
tion of various crops and permanent improvement of 
the soil ; with the great advantage, in the consumption of 
the roots, of furnishing the farmer with fat beef, mutton, 


As roots do not exhaust the soil like other .crops; 
yet-yield twice or three times as much food for stock, 





lent food similar to that on which they feed in summer, 
and roots supply this deficiency admirably well. ' 





and manure in proportion, it is evident that they are profit- 
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able both for food, and in the general improvement of the 
laud ; and combining these very important advantages, no 
farmer who knows their value will neglect to raise them ; 
and those who have not experience in this business 

upon the many authorities in its favor, so 






to make a fair riment. ~ 
ds of Roots ivated for Stock. Beets princi- 
‘the sugar beet and mange! wurtzel, turneps, carrots, 


‘and potatoes are the principal. All these kinds 
are valuable; some are suited to early and others to late 
sowing, so that farmers in eNw England can generally 
s6w roots any time in the month of April, May and June, 
which affords a great convenience. 

There may be some seasons in which sowing cannot 
be commenced so early as we have named, but several 
kinds of turneps yield good crops when sown in July, so 
that there is generally over three months in which some 
kinds of for root crops may be sown ina favorable 
time. This gives a great advantage, compared with the 
cultivation’ of crops that must be sown at or very near a 
particular point of time ; and it affords a great convenience 
to farmers to enter largely into root culture. 

wing different varieties which are planted at dif- 
ferent periods, they will require harvesting at different 
times, which is generally another convenience of impor- 
tance. Some root crops are fitto harvest the latter part 
of September, others had better remain until there is dan- 
ger of their freezing fast in the ground. 





Beer Sucar. 
During the last winter a memorial was presented to 
by Mr. Charles L. Fleischman, on the culture 
of the Sugar Beet, which we consider a most valuable 
and interesting document. We should be glad to publish 
the whole, but must be content with a few extracts,— 
“blending the useful with the sweet.” 

“The beets are now cut in thin slices, dried before any 
fermentation can take place, ground to fine powder, so that 
all cells are broken apart, and mixed with water, which 
dissolves the sugar before the mucilage begins to swell. 
The pure uncolored liquor obtained is evaporated, and the 
syrup brought into moulds to chrystalize. 

The general argument against the introductien of this 
branch of industry, that labor is too high in the United 
States, is incorrect, when we consider the other advanta- 

which the United States have over every other coun- 
on the globe iu almost every business, and especially 
in this branch of industry : 

Ist. The United States possess a climate which suits the 
beets better than the climate of Europe, because the sum- 
mers are excessively warm, which increases the sacchar- 


ine A gst of the beet root. 
. Plenty of cheap and rich land, subject to but a 
small 


tax. 
3d. Inexhaustible stores of fuel, from which the great 
watural water-courses, rail-roads and canals branch over 
the whole Union. 
4th. Well-constructed labor-saving machines of all des- 


. ch An intelligent population, which, when once ac- 
quainted with this branch of industry, will soon bring it 
ion; a population understanding the use 


sos seenmetd machinery, and famous for improve- 


5 ly ata shows the amount of money paid by the 
United States, a specified time, to foreign coun- 


tries, for sugar: 
In the year 1832, ~ $2,933,683 
1833, 4,752,349 
1834, 5,537,829 
1835, 184 
1836, 12,514,551 


y the adoption of this new branch of industry, the 
sat paid for importing sugar would be in short 
ain to the country: its agriculture would be im- 
id thousands of acres of exhausted and deterior- 
be again taken up and improved. To 
mes manure for this purpose, the farmer 
‘to increase his live stock, which would 
season, plenty of food in the resi- 
. It would increase the consum 















One ton of beets yielded, wheu treated after the new 
method, 180 Ibs. of white refined sugar. The cost of 
manufacturing a ton of beets into sugar would be, at a 
very high estimate, $6. One hundred and eighty pounds 
of refined beet sugar would cost $11, or 6 1-10 cents per 
pound, for which we now pay, at the lowest rate 15 cis.” 





Report on THE VALUE oF Bone Manure, 

In comparison with ordinary Farm- Yard Manure. 

BY THE HONORABLE CAPT. W. OGILVY, AIRLIE CASTLE. 

[The thanks of the Highland Agricultural Society and 
the honorary silver medal were voted by the directors to 
the author of this paper.| 

Mr. Watson of Keilor, introduced the use of bone- 
manure into Strathmore, having seen it used in England. 
I am not certain in what year he began to make experi- 
ments with it, or to employ it extensively, but I remem- 
ber well that the great deficiency of farm-yard dung in 
1827, (consequent on the almost total failure of the crop 
of the previous year) first induced me to try four acres 
of turnips without other manure, sown with 15 bushels 
of bone-dust per acre, which I obtained from Mr. Wat- 
son; it cost 3s. per bushel, or £2. 5s. per acre. The 
crop of turnips on these four acres was at least equal to 
the rest raised with farm-yard manure; but as the whole 
of the turnips were pulled, and the land received some 
dung before the succeeding ¢rop, much stress cannot. be 
laid on the circumstance of the following white crop and 
grass being good. 

Next year, 1828, encouraged by the former successful 
experiment, eight acres were sown with turnips, solely 
with bone-dust; the soil a light, sandy loam; the sub- 
soil gravel and sand, coming in some places nearly to the 
surface, which is very irregular, but in general has a south 
exposure. This field had been broken up with a crop of 
oats in 1827, after having been depastured six years prin- 
cipally by sheep. The quantity of bone-dust given was 
20 bushels per acre, and cost 2s. 6d. per bushel, or £2. 
10s. per acre. The turnip crop was so heavy, that, not- 
withstanding the very light nature of the soil, it was judg- 
ed advisable to pull one-third for the feeding cattle, two 
drills pulled, and four left to be eaten on the ground by 
sheep. The following year, 1829, these eight acres were 
sown with barley and grass-seeds, and the produce was 
57 bolls 1 bushel, or 7 bolls 1 bushel nearly, per acre, of 
grain, equal in quality to the best in the Dundee market, 
both in weight and color. Next year, a fair crop of hay 
for that description of land was cut, about 150 stones an 
acre; and thongh I am nowconvinced that the field 
should rather have been depastured the first year, yet the 
pasture was better than it had ever been known before for 
the two following seasons, 1831 and 1832. It is worthy 
of remark, as a proof the efficacy of the bone-manure, 
that in a small angle of this field, in which | had permit- 
ted a cottager to plant potatoes, well dunged, and which, 
after their removal, was included in one of the flakings of 
sheep, and had (one might have supposed) thereby had at 
least equal advantage with the adjacent bone dust turnip 
land, both the barley and grass crop were evidently infe- 
rior, and this continued to be observable until the field 
was again ploughed up. A very bulky crop of oats has 
been reaped this season, probably upwards of eight bolls 
per acre, but no part of it is yet thrashed. 

Having detailed what may be considered a fair experi- 
ment during the whole rotation of the above eight acres, 
J may add, that turnips raised with bone manure, and fed 
off, and invariably with the same favorable results, with 
the prospect of being able to adopt a five-shift rotation, 
and to continue it without injury to the land. Every per- 
son in the least acquainted with the management of a farm, 
of which a considerable proportion consists of light, dry 
sandy loam, at a distance from town-manure. must be a- 
ware of the importance of this, from knowing the expense 
at which such land was formerly kept in a fair state of 
cultivation ; indeed the prices of corn for some years past 
would not warrant the necessary outlay, and large tracts 
of land, capable of producing barley little inferior to that 
of Norfolk. must speedily have been converted into sheep 
pasture, but for the introduction of bone-manure. 

Nore.—For the last four years, 25 bushels of bone- 
dust have been given to the acre: the price this year was 
3s. per bushel, or £2. 15s. per acre. 





Tue Grape Vine. 
There are few things that afford more pleasure for the 
expense of time and trouble than a‘ good and well man- 


editor of this Journal was led to conclude, that a 
erroneous practice was generally pursued in relation: jg 
grape vines; and three years ago determined to ar 
experiment. ‘The error in practice alluded to is this othe: 
vine is permitted to grow to the full-extent of its abi 
and thus every season a large portion of wood has : 
cut off and thrown away. It occurred to the writer thee 
this waste of the power of the plant might and ought tj 
be prevented. Accordingly in the spring of 1837, heohs 
tained an Isabella vine, one year old from the layer, hays 
ing & very good root, and planted it in an ordinary soil, 
of rather a sandy quality, putting a wheel-barrow load of 
wood-yard manure and old lime mortar about the 

As soon as it began to grow he rubbed off all 
buds but one, and trained that perpendicularly, rubbj 
off during the season all side shoots; and when it 
reached to the top of asecond story balcony nipped the 
end off, thus stopping its further growth. In the spri 

of 1838, he rubbed off every bud but two at the top of 
the vine, and trained these two along the front of the bals 
cony, having stretched a large wire along the posts for 
their support. He rubbed off every side bud during the 
season, as at first. Both shoots made about thirty-five 
feet of growth this season. In the spring of 1830, ¢ 
joint on the horizontal shoots were permitted to send 
forth its buds, and grow unmolested, till the branches had 
fairly set fruit, generally until they were about 18 inches 
long. Then the end of each branch was nipped off, and 
its further growth prevented. The perpendicular stem 
was carefully prevented from sending out buds. The 
whole plant was carefully watched that no more bads 


soon as itappeared. Thus from about the middle of June, 
the vine was not permitted to form any new wood; 
During the season the grapes grew uncommonly well, 
and every one ripened in good season, and was very 

as was proved by the numerous company at the Horti- 
cultural Society exhibition, who unanimously pronounced 
them the finest grapes there. ‘The produce of the vine 
was three hundred and fifteen bunches, all very large, and 
the berries of uncommon size. The society awarded to 
them its first premium for native grapes. Almost eve 
body, however, doubted whether the plant had not been 
injured by this excessive bearing of fruit; and many old 
gardeners considered that it would be killed by it. The 
writer never doubted on this score. He had only com- 
pelled the plant to make Fruit, instead of wood to be cut 
off and thrown away, and has no doubt that if he had been 
able to get the season before a greater. length of wood for 
fruit branches, the plant would have supported a much 
larger quantity of fruit. On trimming the vine prepara - 
tory to its bearing in 1840, there was very little wood tobe 
cut off. Only two buds were left on each branch of last 
year’s growth, and these are now growing and showing 
fruit buds very finely. The vine is not dead, nor doesit 
appear to have been injured in the least by last year’s 
hard work. So far, the experiment is beautifully suc 
cessful, and we now feel authorized to recommend this 
plan to all who love fine fruit. It must be borne in mind 
that the experiment was made with the IsaBELva grape; 
we of course cannot say any thing about its applicability 
to other kinds from experience ; but the same r i 
applies with equal force to all kinds. If the powers ofa 
plant can be turned from the formation of wood.-to that of 
making fruit, as we have proved it can be in the case of 
the Isabella grape, we donot see any reason why the ex 
periment may not be successful with all kinds of grapes 
and fruit. One thing we do know that a plant that bears © 
fruit does not grow as much as one that does not; and 
we are hence authorized to infer, that the power of the 
plant may be directed at pleasure, either to the growth of © 
fruit or of wood—that by suppressing the one, you may 
increase the other, to a very great extent. The vine a 
bove described has attracted the attention of numerous 
persons, and many have determined to follow the exam- 
ple. It may be observed that this vine occupies no room 
at all in the garden. Jt grows close in the corner of the 
house, a single stem ascending fourteen feet to the balcony, 
when it starts off horizontally, as above described, along 





might be permitted to grow—each one being rubbed offag » | 





the balcony. Thus every house in any city that hasa_ 

yard at all, so that the vine may be set in the earth, may 

have just such a supply of delicious grapes as the writer 

of this had last fall. G. B. & 
Journal of the American Silk Society. 





TREATMENT OF Horses ON a JouRNEY.—Various 0- 





aged grape vine. From considerable observation the 





pinions exist as to the best divisions of the stages whieh 
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a horse should be ridden or driven when performing a 
journey. This must, in some degree, be regulated 

by hia condition. If he is fit to, with a journey of 150 
miles to perform, and three days to do it in, I should di- 
yide the distance into 25 miles each, or as near as the ac- 
commodation on the road would permit, starting, especi- 
ally in the summer time, early in the morning, and _per- 
forming the first 25 miles before breakfast. This enables 
ou to. have your horse well dressed, and to afford him 
‘ three or four hours rest; and if he will eat two quarterns 
of oatsand a quartern of beans, (which should be divided 
jnto two feeds,) he will not take much harm. A moder- 
aie quantity of water must be given; at the same time it 
st be observed that too much will cause most horses to 
scour,and likewise to sweat more profusely ; therefore 
the less he has in reason the better till his day’s work is 
completed, when he should have as much as he is incli- 
ned to take. Gruel is an excellent thing, but it is not 
readily procured, properly made, on the road; it should 
invariably be boiled, and I prefer it made with wheat 
flour, as it remains longer on the stomach, and is less re- 
Jaxing than when made with oatmeal. The usual me- 
thod of preparing what they call gruel at inns, is to mix 
oatmeal witht warm water, in which state it is decidedly 
bad; its emollient quality is produced by boiling, and if 
J cannot procure. it in that state, I prefer water—Old 


« Sporting Magazine for October. 


_ Extensive Loss or SHzer—Last week several sheep 
on Willoughby-farm, Broom-field, discovered in the morn- 
jng dead, and many others ina dying state. Immediate 
recourse was had to suitable remedies, but the flock con- 
tinued falling under the mischief until 42 died. It ap- 
that by the carelessness of some persons not be- 
an to the farm, the gate of a recently-cut wheat field 
had been left open, and the rakings not having been car- 
yied away, the sheep had broken in and overfed themselves, 
and having also broken into an adjoining field of barley ; 
the excess of food thus obtained led to the serious loss 
sustained on the occasion. Several of the sheep were 
fat, and most of the ewes in lamb.— Taunton Courier. 








Cure ror Suesp Poisonep sy “LAMB-KILL.”—Ip 
the spring of the year, sheep and lambs are very apt to 
eat the green leaves of the low laurel or lamb-kill as it is 
sometimes called.* This brings on a retching or vomit- 
ing of a greenish fluid which the sheep again swallows 
down. ‘The animal begins to swell and becomes stupid, 
refuses to eat or drink, and finally dies. Assoon as a 
sheep is discovered to be sick, and to throw up this fluid 
above mentioned, fix a gag in its mouth, by taking a short 
stick or acorn cob, tie a string at each end—put it into 
the mouth and pass the string up over the head of the 
sheep, so as to keep the gag in, and the mouth open; this 
prevents them from swallowing. A dose of weak liquid 
ammonia is very good. Roasted onions put under the 
fore legs are also beneficial. A communication by Mr. 

- Newman, of Worcester, Mass., in the last number of the 
New England Farmer, recommends a strong decoction of 
the bruised twigs of white ash, given in doses of two 
spoonfulls to a sheep, especially if administered within 
twenty four hours after the sheep has eaten the poison. 

For some reason or other, sheep are not so apt to get 
poisoned up east here, us they are down west, although 
we have an abundance of both sheep and laurel. , Yet we 
have seen a whole flock here, prostrated by eating the 
leaves of the plant in question, and some of them died 
in spite of all our care—Maine Farmer. 





*|t is the Kalmia angustifolia of Botanists. 





: CaTTtLe. 

The following has been extracted from a very recent 
English publication of merit, written by A. Walker, and 
forwarded for publication in the Cabinet—F ar. Cab. 

The best cattle have the face rather short; the muzzle 
small; the horns fine; the neck light, particularly where 
it joins the head; the chest wide, deep and capacious ; 

' the tail broad and flat towards the top, but thin towards 
the lower part, which it will always be, when the ani- 
‘mal is small boned; the lower part of the thigh small; 
the legs short, straight, clean, and fine boned, though not 
$0 fine as to indicate delicacy of constitution; the flesh 
tich and mellow to the feet; the skin of a rich and silky 
ée; the countenance calm and placid, denoting 





‘] =*the evenness of temper, essential to quick feeding and a 


whieh] disposition to get fat. 


Every breed of animals which has, through a few. ge- 
nerations (two or three is sufficient). been over fed, re- 
quires similar feeding ; and the offspring.of such animals 
require and can digest more food than: others, who have 
lived upon little. 

All growing animals, including mankind, ought to 
be sufficiently well fed to preserve health and strength, 
but never to be stimulated by excess of food. The chil- 
dren of parents, however, who have through many gen- 
erations, been well fed, would perish if given no more 
food than would be sufficient for an Irish or Highland 
Scot’s peasant child. 

The chief qualities sought for inf cattle are the tenden- 
cy to fatten on little food, and that to yield abundance of 
rich milk. The tendency to fatten is indicated chiefly by 
the capacity of the chest. Animals of all species says 
Mr. Knight, all other qualities being equal, are, I think, 
capable of labor and privation, and capable of fattening, 
nearly in proportion, as their chests are capacious; ‘a! 
the habits of ancestry will operate very powerfully. 

It is the width and depth of frame, says Mr. Berry, 
which confers weight, and not the mere circumstance of 
great height. The equally great, if not greater weights, 
can be obtained with shorter legged animals; they are, in- 
dependently of other recommendations, generally found 
to possess better constitutions and greater propensity to 
fatten. ' 

Mr. Knight says, the constitutional disposition to form 
fat, is certainly hostile to the disposition to give milk. 
Cows which give little milk often present large udders, 
which contain much solid matter ; and, to inexperienced 
eyes, a two year old Hereford cow would give a promise 
of much milk, where very little would be given. A nar- 
row forehead, and a long face, nearly of the same width 
from end to end, as in the Alderney cow, certainly indi- 
cates much more disposition to fatten. 

Fat animals are more generally those of the north, 
where cold diminishes sensibility. Fat indeed, appears 
to be the means which nature very extensively employs 
to lower sensibilty by interposition. between the skin and 
the central parts of the nervous system. Fat animals, ac- 
cordingly, have not only less sensibility and irritability 
of the skin, but of the organs of sense generally. _Thin- 
ner animals, on the contrary, are more generally those 
of the south, and have more acute sensibility and ex- 
quisite sensation. 

In reply to this observation, Mr. Knight says, I do not 
doubt but you are right respecting the use of fat in cold 
climates; all sleeping animals, through winter, go to 
sleep in a fatted state. I do not think that breeds of cows 
which give much rich milk, are very hardy. The Al- 
derney cows are what the Herefordshire farmer calls 
very nesh, that is very incapable of bearing hardship of 
any kind, and particularly cold, consequently of greater 
sensibility. 

Cows which give much milk have the power of eating 
and digesting much food, and they require, whilst they 
give much milk, a very abundant and good pasture. The 
breeds of cows which give less milk, and present greater 
disposition to become fat, are generally less nesh, and 
will fatten upon less food. The influence of the feclings 
is very considerable. [have observed that whenever a 
young Hereford cow disliked being milked by the dairy- 
maid, she soon ceased to give milk; and I do not doubt 
that, in all cases, if the calves were twice every day per- 
mitted to suck after the dairymaid had finished her labur, 
the cows would longer continue to give milk and in 
larger quantity. 

This tends to corroborate what has been said as to 
greater sensibility being favorable to milking. 

If this led only to distinction of these two kinds as to 
milking, namely—that of fatness and thinness, and that 
of smaller and larger organs of sense and greater or less 
sensibility, it would still be valuable, as showing, either 
at a later or an earlier period, what we may expect in this 
important particular. But perhaps its utility may extend 
still further, and enable us to improve the race. 

It may form a basis for our determining whether, in 
endeavoring to improve a breed, fatteners may most easi- 
ly also become milkers, to some extent; or milkers may, to 
a similar extent, become fatteners; and what are the cir- 
cumstances which would most favor such partial inter- 
change, if not absolute improvement. Indeed from these 
principles | would conclude, that an animal fattening iu 
the north would become a better milker. in the south, 





where a more genial temperature would render fat less 
necessary, would increase sensibility, and would cherish 





the secretion of milk, so intimately connected with that 
excitement of the reproductive functions which warmer 
climates produce. , ; 

As these two desirable qualities are both dependent up- 
on one system, and as they are opposed to each other, 
(for excess of one seeretion is always more or less at the 
cost of the other,) they will be most easily obtained by 
being distinctly sought for, and the animal of diminished. 
sensibility will most easily fatten, while the animal of in- 
creased sensibility will most readily yield milk. 

These views are confirmed by the conduct of the Lon- 
don dairy-men. While they acknowledge that the Al- 
derneys yield the best milk, they keep none of them, what- 
ever they may pretend, because these animals are peculi- 
arly delicate, and more especially because they cannot, 
after being used as milkers, ‘be fattened for the butchers. 
The York and Durham cows suit them best. 

In certain constitutions, however, and, to @ cerlain ex- 
fent, there is a compatibility between fattening and milking, 
- Mr. Knight says, the disposition to give much and 
rich milk, and to fatten rapidly, are to some extent at vari- 
ance with each other; but I have seen cases in which 
cows which have given a great deal of rich milk, have 
given birth to most excellent oxen, the cows themselves, 
— always continuing small and thin whilst giving 
milk. 

_ I very confidently believe in the possibility of obtain- 
ing a breed of cows which would afford fine oxen, and 
would themselves fatten well; but, as greatmilkers ‘re- 
quire much more food than others, the farmer who rears 
oxen, does not think much, perhaps not enough, about 
milk, and is in the habit (which is certainly wrong) of 
breeding his bulls from cows which have become his best, 
owing only to their having been bad milkers. ; 

In the selection of bulls, besides attending to those 
properties which belong to the male, we ought to be care- 
ful also, that they are descended from a breed of good 
milkers, at least if we wish the. future stock to possess 


this property. 





Sus-Soi, PLovenina. 

The following article is from the pen of one of the 
best farmers in Scotland. It is extracted from the British 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. By a letter from Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, the extensive Plough Manufac- 
turers in Worcester, Mas. we learn that they will soon be 
ready to furnish Sub-Soil Ploughs of every desirable size, 
patented after the latest improvements which Mr, Smith 
of Deanston, the original inventor, has introduced— 
Yankee Farmer. 

On the Deanston frequent Drain System, as distin- 
guished frow and compared with the Furrow-Draining 
and Deep-Ploughing’ of the Midland Counties of 
land. In a Letter to the Editor. By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Granam, Bart., M. P., F. R. S., &e. Feb. 
20, 1839. 

A recent inquiry addressed to me by Lord Spencer, re- 
lative to the “ Deanston frequent Drain System,” induces 
me to believe that I may render some service to agricul~ 
ture, if I am so fortunate as to direct the attention of your 
readers to this important subject at this particular time, 

The great object of our quarterly pyblication is, as I 
epetines the establishment of an authentic record. of 
practical experiments ; and by multiplying facts and proofs 
of this description agriculture will  itented asa science, 
and will advance, and the Transactions of our Socie 
will become the depository of useful information, veri- 
fied by the name and the address of the several corres- 
pondents. 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, in the county of Perth, was 
examined as a witness before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee in 1836. He gave a detailed account of his system of 
draining, which very much rese the furrow-drain- 
ing of the midland counties of , except that at 
Deanston, stone being on the ground, the drains are made 
with stones and not with tiles; and at Deanston the 
cover of the drain is 22 inches below the surface; where- 
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without nes it to the top, This sub- 
such gs Mr. — used, f saath im- 
ui the draught of four, six, or eight horses, 
or ee tee besettey and strength of the substratum. 
. Smith contends that the sub-soil, by being moved, 
pervious both to air and moisture; and the effi- 
if the drains is thus perfected and perpetuated ; and 
the character of the sub-soil itself, when — 
m superfluous moisture, and open to atmospheric in- 
is entirely changed, that it becomes mellow and 
after one rotation, or a lapse of five years, 
be brought to the top, by deep ploughing, 
and propriety, and be mixed with the surface- 
t advantage. 
the midland counties of England, deep ploughing 
furrow-draining has been the constant practice ; but 
use of six horses in a sub-soil-plough is a novelty in 
In England a portion of the sub-soil is raised 
at once to the top: at Deanston the sub-soil, though 
broken, is not so raised ; and here the important question 
arises. When land is effectually undrained, which is the 
right treatment of the sub-soil.? Will you bring a por- 
tion of it immediately to the surface by deep ploughing, 
or will you, with Mr. Smith, delay this operation for some 
until the sub-soil shall have been mellowed, after 
ec been broken and penetrated by. the atmosphere ? 
The advan of the wide circulation of agricultural 
of the multiplication of the experiments, and 
of the interchange both of the theory and practice be- 
tween Scotland and England, will here develope them- 
selves in the clearest light. Furrow-draining and deep- 
ploughing have been practised in England for halfa 
century ; yet the introduction of an analogous system in- 
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to Scotland is ed almost as a discovery. But in 
Scotland itself the test difference of opinion prevails 
on the question turning up or only moving the ‘sub- 
soil after draining. Some of the greatest authorities in 


East Lothian differ from Mr. Smith, and lean to the Eng- 
lish practice. In the first furrow for green crop after 
draining, by two ploughs eof each other, which is 
equivalent to trench-ploughing, they go down to the 
depth of 12 or 14 inches, and bring a certain quantity 
of soil. ' 

It is obvious that this difference of practice in the treat- 
ment of the sub-soil involves a most important question, 
which can only be solved by accurate and multiplied ex- 


; ts. outlay of capital, which is common to 
th plans, consists in effectual under-draining, and no 
t ent, no fresh application of capital, 


can be of any avail, unless, on retentive soils or a sub- 
stratum of clay, the water be quickly carried off. This I 
take to be an axiom undisputed in agriculture ; but after 
efiectual draining, when the outlay has been incurred, 
mode of treating the sub-soil affects only production, 
snot involve expenditure; and greater produce 
out additional outlay is the grand object of the prac- 


have acen that in draining Mr. Smith uses stones, 
aus has them on the spot. Tiles are substituted 
midland counties of d, because stones can- 
_ obtained easily, and because in the clay districts 
and easily manufactured. 

fs appeared to me that skill in agriculture 
puch consist in the discovery of principles 
m asin the adaptation of acknow- 

to local circumstances. 

ities of soil and climate, what nature gives 
ds in each icvlar district, must be 
and judiciously investigated, before 
shecagh tooally successful, can be 
nerally useful or universally applica- 
t ion has brought agri- 
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ches deep, in every furrow.* This field is in a farm late- 
ly taken into my own hands, and was rented by the out- 
going tenant at 4s. 6d. anacre. It was in pasture of the 
coarsest description, overrun with rushes and other aqua- 
tic plants. 

After draining, on one-half of this field, I used Mr. 
Smith’s sub-soil plough, on the other half I trench- 
ploughed to the depth of 10 inches by two ploughs fol- 
lowing in succession : in the first part not mixed with the 
surface any the sub-soil, in the last part commingling the 
surface and the sub-soil in nearly equal proportions. 
The whole field was heavily but equally manured and 
planted with | rages and though the potatoe crop even 
on good land, in this neighborhood, was below an aver- 
age, yet the crop in this field exceeded an aver- 
age, and yielded about 12 tons peracre. The field is 
equally drained in every year. I filled up the tile-drains 
with porous materials, such as stones, moor-turf reversed, 
and tops of thinnings of young plantations, to the ex- 
clusion of the retentive clay which held the water. The 
crop of potatoes was so equal throughout the field, that | 
am unable to pronounce positively which part was the 
best; but I am inclined to give the preference to that 
portion where Mr. Smith’s sub-soil plough was used. 
Since the potatoes were taken up the land has not been 
ploughed or ridged up, but remains perfectly flat; and I 
observe, where Mr. Smith’s sub-soil plough was used, 
that no water whatever, notwithstanding the wetness of 
the season, has stood upon the Jand; where trench- 
ploughing was adopted, and a portion of the clay brought 
to the surface, after heavy falls of rain the water has 
stood for a time in hollow places; and here the land, in 
consequence, would seem to be rather soured. The field 
will be sown out this spring with oats and grass seeds, 
and I shall watch with anxiety the future effects of the 
past different treatment. 

In the mean time I have relet the farm: the outlay in 
draining and extra ploughing cost me £6. 18s. 4d. an 
acre; but the field in question, which was valued at 4s. 
6d. an acre to the out-going tenant, is rented by the in- 
coming tenant at 20s. an acre on a lease of 14 years. 

On a small field of very retentive clay, of an hungry 
and bastard kind, intermixed with rusty gravel, I tried six 
years ago, the experiment of trenching with the spade 
after close and careful draining; I buried the surface soil, 
which was poor and exhausted; and I brought the sub- 
soil to the top from the depth of 18 inches. | limed this 
land and sowed it out with rape and grass seeds. It has 
been very unproductive ever since, and all my expendi- 
ture upon it, hitherto, has been thrown away ; for, though 
dry, it bears no more grass than before the draining. I 
think, however, that the surface soil is now mellowed by 
exposure to the atmosphere; and J am about to break up 
this field and to put it through a rotation, in the confident 
hope of increased production. I have also ordered a field 
of 20 acres, of dry and good land, cropped out by a bad 
tenant, to be treated with a view to this experiment on 
sub-soil. The field lies in two ridges on the bank of the 
river Esk: the soil is alluvial deposit: on the lower ridge 
next to the river the surface is a fine loam of 12 inches 
deep, incumbent on a sub-soil of sandy loam 16 inches 
deep. On the upper ridge the loam does not exceed 8 
inches, but the sub-soil is a good clay 13 inches deep: 
in the hands of tenants up to the present time, the depth 
of the furrow ploughed has never exceeded 6 inches. I 
have ordered the lower flat to be trench-ploughed to the 
depth of 14 inches, bringing the virgin loam to the top; 
I have ordered the upper flat to be stirred ‘with Mr. Smith’s 
sub-soil plough, thus breaking the lower crust, without 





*The size of the tiles used was 6 inches for the main 
drains, and 3 inches for the common drains. The tile- 
drains were laid 10 yards apart. 
£. 8. p. 
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changing the surface. The whole is to be manured equal 
ly with bone dust, and a crop of turnips is to be . 
I shall be happy at a future time, to eommunicate the 
comparative result of this different treatment, and 1 trois? 
I may be pardoned for my present intrusion, which arises 
from my anxiety to fix the attention of the farmer on 
this question of the treatment of sub-soil, which 
dicious management, J think, may add to the power of 
roduction without cost; especially when the surface by 
ong and repeated cropping has been exhausted and A ay 
become comparatively sterile. At the commencement 
our publication I could not omit an opportunity of és 
deavoring to use it for the legitimate purpose of inviting 
accurate experiment, with the view of circulating the ex. 
tending agricultural knowledge. i 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your faithful Servant, 
J. R. G. Gramam. 


From the New England Farmer. 
aieenle Pouttry. 
ar Sir :—At your request J furnish for yo 
a few remarks on the suhtoet of chickens. eat 

1. Never allow more than twelve hens to one rooster: 
a smaller number, say eight, would perhaps be: better. 

2. Never allow the roosters to go together : they are 
very jealous, and always pugnaciously interfering with 
each other’s rights. The strongest lead away the hens: 
thé consequence is, the eggs are fewer and do not hatch 
so well. Hence the universal complaint that a large num 
ber of hens are not as profitable, in proportion, as a smaller 
number. 

3. Chickens require a good deal of water to 
their food, and gravel to ond it. They also raselealt 
imal food. Jn winter they often cannot get water 
gravel, nor insects or worms. They are all fed, if 
be, with grain, yet do not lay. Supply their natural 
wants. Give them water, gravel and animal food, such 
as fat meat, liver, or indeed any kind of fresh meat. Ki 
them warm, not permitting them to become chilled, 
they will lay as well in the winter as during any season. 

4. Do not permit your hens to set at different times, 
or rather only a few at atime. This causes broods of 
different ages, and the younger are usually injured or de- 
prived of a fair quota of food by the older. When your 
hens manifest a disposition to set, let them remain on 
chalk eggs until as many as you intend to set are ready. 
Then place fifteen eggs undereachhen. Select your eggs 
by holding them up to the light. Those which have 
bluish, watery specks in them had best be rejected. They 
do not hatch as well, nor are their chickens as healthy 
as the eggs that have no blemish. 

5. When the young are hatching do not interrupt the 
hen. When hatched feed them with Indian meal, with 
a large portion of pounded egg shells. Hens that set 
“out” as it is called, generally have healthy chickens. 
I often have examined their nests, and seldom found any 
remains of the shells in them. The little ones eat them 
up. I have found that egg shells greatly advance their 
growth and health. 

6. If all the little chickens could be taken from thehen 
and kept in a room warmed by a stove, I am sati 
from experiments, that they would do much better than 
to be with the hen. ' 

7. Never allow the young chickens to get wet, nor to 
become cold. See that they are supplied with 
worms (fishing worms.) They will repay you for this 
trouble. 

8. Three times a year, at least, grease the head, throat, 
and under the wing of yourchickens. A very small pro- . 
portion of precipitate added to the lard is of service. You 
will never have your hens troubled with lice if you fol- 
low this rule and keep your hen house clean. 

9. Never allow your chickens to be without food. I 
have often been asked what is the best food to make hens 
lay? J have made several and repeated experiments to 
decide this question. The result is, give your hens and 
rooster, (who by the way requires as much, nay more at- 
tention than the hens,) water, gravel, and animal food, 
and they will lay as well on one kind of food as on al- 
other. Potatoes, corn, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, bar- — 
ley, and any thing that they will eat, will do. b 3 
food is cheapest and best for hens, especially if kept up, 
all the year, as they should be. I have followed thea 
We have al 
ways had more eggs than was required for use; and our 9 
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With the — of moulting season, that is when the 
shed their feathers, with judicious management, hens will 
for 260 days in the year. 
10. Hens lay well and do well for four years. How 
much longer they would continue fruitful I know not. 

/ 11 There is @ great difference in hens. Some breeds 
jay every day, until they empty the ovary. Others twice 
in three days. Others only every other day. The cre- 
ole breed are the best layers I have seen, except a breed 
of Judge Burr’s, in New Jersey, called Booby chichens. 
They layevery day. Eggs large; chickens strong, large 
and of quick growth. Hens set weil. 

12. (Never frighten nor chase your chickens, unless 
they get into your garden. Jn that case J have found the 
orack of a whip more effectually deterred them than any 
thing else, from venturing into forbidden ground. J do 
not know why it is, but they seem more afraid of the 
smack of the whip than any one would suppose who 
never tried it. 

If these remarks are not deemed sufficient, any other 
addition will be cheerfully made when required, by 
Yours, respectfully, 
Tuomas P. Hunt. 


_ Wrominc, Penn. The Drundard’s Friend. 
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MOVSBWiFk'S DRPARPMBNT. 


Economy IN 4 Famity.—There is nothing which goes 
#0 far towards placing people beyond the reach of pover- 
, as economy in the arrangement of their domestic af- 
firs. It is as much impossible to get across the Atlan- 
tic, with half a dozen butts started, or as many bolt holes 
in the bottom, as to conduct the concerns of a family 
without economy.—It matters not whether a man furnish 
little or much for his family, if there is a continual leak- 
in the parlor, it runs away, he knows not how, and 
thatdemon, Wauste, cries more, like the horse-leech’s 
daighter, until he that provides has no more to give. It 
is the husband’s duty to bring into the house, and it is the 
duty of the wife to see that nothing goes wrongly out of 
it; not the least article, however unimportant in itself ; 
for it establishes a precedent; nor under any pretence, for 
it opens the door for ruin to stalk in. A man gets a 
wife to look after his affairs, and assist him in his journey 
through life. The husband’s interest should be the wife’s 
eare, and her greatest ambition carry her no farther than 
his welfare and happiness, together with that ofher chil- 
dren, This should be a sole aim,and the theatre of ex- 
ploits in the bosom of her family, where she may do as 
much tovrards making a fortune as he possibly can: do in 
the counting-room or work-shop. It is not money earned 
that makesa man wealthy; it is whatis saved from his 
earnings. A good and prudent husband makes a deposite 
of the fruits of his labor with his best friend - and if that 
friend be not true to him, what has he to hope; if he does 
not place confidence in the friend of his bosom, where is 
he to place it. A wife acts not for herself only, but she 
is the agent of many she loves, and she is bound to act 
for their good, and not for her own gratification. Her 
husband’s good is the end at which she should aim—his 
enton is her reward. Self-gratification in dress, or 
Igence in appetite, or more company than his purse 
ean well entertain, are equally pernicious. The first adds 
Vanity to extravagance—the second fastens a doctor’s bill 
toa long butcher’s account, and the latter brings intem- 
perance, the worst ofall evils in its train. 








Sprtce Beer.—The proportions are ten gallons of 
water, three quarts of molasses, a tea-cupful of ginger the 
same of allspice, three ounces of hops three ounces and a 
half of the essence of spruce, and half a pint of good 
yeast. Tie hops, ginger, and allspice must be boiled to- 
gether till the hops fall to the bottom ; the molasses and 

uce are to be dissolved in a bucket-full of the liquor, 

whole strained into a cask, and the yeast well stirred 


_ in; when the fermentation ceases, the cask is to bunged 


Gincer Berr.—For a ten-gallon cask, eleven gallons 
of water, fourteen pounds of sugar, the juice of eighteen 
lemohs, and'one pound of ginger are allowed; the sugar 

lad with the whites of eight eggs, and 

we ; just before coming.to the boiling point, 
the inger; which must'be bruised, is then-added, and 
led'for “twetity minutes ; when cold, the*clear’ part’is. 

intd tlie cask, together'with the lemon-juice two spoon- 
of yeast; when it has fermented for three or four’ 









‘is fined, bunged up; and in a fortnight bottled) Kt 
@ thatle’ without the fruit: = 






LATEST NEWS. _ 
ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 
FOURTEEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The steamship Great Western arrived at New York on 
Sunday at 11, A. M. in 18 days from Bristol, whence she 
sailed on the 15th March. f 

The British government are evidently intent on pushing 
hostilities against China, though but in.a small majority when 
their policy was discussed in the House of Commons, The 
subject was evidently weated as aparty question and not a 
political one. 

We think it may now be fairly presumed that there will 
not be a large import of foreign grain or bread stuff, required 
in England before the next harvest, and that it is therefore 
fair to conclude, that the depressed state of commerce in that 
country will gradually pass away. , 

Liverpool, 14th April, 1840.—The business in Cotton for 
three weeks past has been rather extensive, but the inferior 
qualities, from the increased supply of such, have, during that 
ume, declined 4d per pound, while the fair and good qualiti- 
es remain steady at quite as high rates as a month or six 
weeks ago. The recent imports consist of a larger proportion 
of ordinary Cotton than has been usual so early in the season, 
and a lower grade having appeared on the market than be- 
fore, considerable saies have been made as low as 43d, and in 
some instances merchantable Cotton have been sold at 44a4 
5-8d, while we quote fair quality at 5 7-8a64d per pound. 

The depressson in the ordinary qualities has been more de- 
cided since the 4th inst., when the ‘‘ Great Western's” ac- 
counts were received here. ‘The sales for the week ended 
27th ultimo, amounted to 35,300 bales; for that ended 3d inst. 
they were 32,240 bales, and for the week ended 10th inst. 
they were 27,670 bales, Of the latter 6290 were Upland, at 
4%a6 3-4—13,739 Orleans at 4 3-4 a 8—3900 Alabama and 
Mobile at 51 8263-4 and 140 Sea Island at 114a28d per Ib. 
—Speculators took 2000 bales, and 1500 were taken for ex- 
port, On Saturday. the 11th inst. the business was estima- 
ted at 4000 bales, and yesterday about 5000 were sold, 

The duty on Wheat is now reduced to 16s 8d per quarter, 
and on Flour.to 10s 03-4d per bbl. There is not however at 
present any appearance of the duty going lower—but on the 
contrary the probability is that after a few weeks it must ad- 
vance again, as the Corn Markets have for the last ten days 
been excessively dull and Wheat has declined about 10 per 
cent. owing to remarkably, favorably weather for the grow- 
ing crops. lourin bond has also declined to 28s per bbl. at 
which prices the demand is limited. 

About 4000 bbls. Turpentine have been disposed of the 
ton Oo days at 11s for inferior, to 12s 8d per ewt. for good 
quality. 

The sales of Tobacco since the Ist instant, have been about 
550 hhds. The range of prices for Virginia Leaf is 4a84d 
—stemmed 5a64— Kentucky stemmed 648 per Ib. 

From the Havre Price Current. 

Havre, |st April—Corron.—The importations of the week 
amounted to 6876 bales. ‘The sales have been confined to a 
total of 5497 bales. 

The letters received from New York of the 23d Feb. last, 
which were received here atthe beginning of the week, have 
not produced any effect on the minds of purchasers. ‘Those 
letters, it is true, announce that prices at New York have been 
sustained, but at the same, time they advise that markets at 
the South had given way and the decline threatened to in- 
crease. The latter circumstances combined with the posi- 
tion of our market for some time past, has induced but few 
persons to operate. However the sales have been continued 
and regular, without being large. There has been a demand 
for export, particularly of Louisiana, (bon ordinaire a petit 
courant.) This has caused a slight rise in the price of this 
description, a rise which, in-some cases—rare ones, however, 
it must be admitted—may have reached | fr. al fr. 50. As 
to other qualities they have not participated in the advance 
Those above petit courant have not experienced any marked 
ehange, but all other descriptions have gradually declined. 
Judging from the sales which have been made, the decline 
on the latter is fr. 1 50 om ordinary qualities, 2 fr. on the very 
ordinary, and fr. 2 50 on all the lower descriptions. On the 
whole, prices continue their downward tendency... 


BALTIMORE MARKET. - 

Cattle.—On Monday and Thursday there were about 300 
head of Beef cattle offered, and the greater portion sold at 
prices ranging from $6,50 for inferior to $7.50 per 100 Ibs. for 
prime quality. Sales of Live Hogs are making at ¢5a $5,50 
per 100 Ibs. 

Fish.—Supplies of Herrings and Shad have come in freely. 
Shad have been in fair demand and sales to a eonsidera 
extent were freely made at $8,75a$9, for North Carolina 
trimmed No. 1, principally at the latter price, and at,g8,75 
for Susquehanna, and Potomac held firmly to-day at 99.-The 





sales of Herrings bave been Janae, at $2,75 for No. 1, and in }few 


a Vo instan¢es at al 7 on 
' Platter. —Sates this weet at'44; 
‘Sugor— At avétion 16-day, 62 th ae 

at’ $5.15 a $6,80; and 10 pe sac) at $5,05. 
Fobaceo-—The receipts of Maryland | 


have not been as large as last week. Shippers have entered 


ble | per bushel afloat; sales of several lois of Sou 
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| Rico were sdld| 





the market freely, and nearly every hogshead inspected during 


the week has been taken at prices with former 
rates, which we continue with the remark that holders are 
very firm. The arrival of several vessels, in the Tobaceo 
trade, has caused a'slight reduction ip , and enabled 
shi to sees eee, a pre - The current 600 
of Maryland are. .50 an or common ; aoe 5 
for Be to good ae tions, and §7a7,50 for fine. © 

rent freighis this week are 30a35s per bhd. to Bremen, and 
35a40s to Holland. Ships of the very first class obtain a little 
more. Ohio is very much neglected.. A few.lois were sold 
this week at $4,50a¢10 for very common to the best sorts, 
averaging about $7. The inspections of the week comprise 
656 . Maryland; 81 hhds. Ohio, 9 hbds, Kentucky ; and 
16 bhds. Virginia. Total 762. ; my 

Howard Street Flour.—The last sales of Howard street 
flour from stores before closing our report of the market last 
week, were at $4,75. . Early this week holders advanced their 
rates to $4 874, but very few sales we believe have taken 
place above $4,75 for good brands. We note sales of aboot 
1500 barrels Lp aig Ing rat. at the last 8 9468 es % 
We continue to quote the car and wagun price at $4,624. 

City Mill's Flour.—We note a sale of 300 bbls, City Mills 
Flour at $5full. ‘There is no stock of this article. 

Susquehanna Flour.—Sales up to yesterda ig ah 
$4,874, but to-day at $4,814. The parcels recalthg y 
Water Canal are in beautiful order. pA 

Wheat.—At the beginning of the week some 10000 bush- 
els of Susquehanna wheats reached the market hy way of the 
Tide Water Canal, and were sold at prices varying fronr 100 
to 103 cents. Since then several other parcels of the same 
description have heen received througl the same channel, 
and sales were made yesterday at98 a 101 cents—the market, 
owing to the decline of Flour, being less firm than at the be- 
ginning of the week. We quote Susquehanna wheats to-day 
at 98 a 101 cents—a'sale to-day at the later price. ‘We 
quote fair to prime Md. reds at 95 a 100 cents. 
prime might bring 101 or 102 cents.—We note a sale of 
family flour white wheat to-day at $1,123. 

Corn.—On Monday, sales of white were made at 49 cents 
and of yellow at 48 cents. On Wednesday there was a fur- 
ther improvement, sales of white having made at 47 
cents, and of yellow at 50 cents. To-day we have to note a 
further advance ; the transactions in white having been at 47 
a 48 cents, and in yellow at 50 a 53 cents. 

Rye.—Md. E. Shore is worth 47.4 50 cents. A sale of 
Susquehanna at 52 cents. 

Oats.—We continue to quote Md. at 26 a 27 cents, and 
Virginia at 24 a 26 cents.— Amer. ‘ 

SCP Since the above, the news by the Great Western is 
considered as calculated to depress the price of breadstuffs. 

DOMESTIC MARKETS. fF orgie 

At New York, on Thursday.—900a1,000 bales Cotton 
have been sold to-day at previous rates, freights are dull at 
9-16d for square bales and 5-8al 1-16d for round. ~ 

Genesee flour has been sold to-day, good brands, it $5 25; 
Ohio via canal is offered at $5124; Georgetown has been 
at'¢5. No change in grain, 

BC>On Monday, Cotton was firmer for the pews by the _ 
Great Western. The ratas on that day, are 1650 bales at full 
prices. The stock of flour was light, and it was difficult to 
say what would be the effects of full receipts; 500 bis George- 
town sold at $5 12. Whear 100a104; rye and corn, no change. 

At the New York Cattle market, on. Monday, there were 
525 heeves—100 from the South. They wete all sold at §7 
to 8,50, averaging $8,00, an advance of 50 cents per cwt. wit! 


a better demand. Only 125 Sheep in market—all sold at 
$2, 3 and 4. ; 
At Cincinnati April 25, Flour from benies $2 93a $3.00 
Whiskey do do 204 cts; Pork—bulk $54 a 96 00 per 100 Ibs. 
May 2. Cotton—Since our last review there has 
been a slight decline in qualities below fair, in ‘eo 
of the advance in the rates of freight; on other ions of 


Uplands, prices remain firm, and we cah note fio on. 
Rice—We report sales of 2137 tes. at from $2 to’ 34 * re 
At Philadelphia, April 28.—Fiour and e€ quote 
the wholesale price of Pennsylvania flour at 4,94 on the De- 
laware, and 4,874 on Broad street and on the Schny)bill, and 
Western 4,874, and soiled bbls. 4,814.7! é Flour 


Saft. ‘Brandywine 2050-4 tale in Nida. mt $13 for coun- 

‘ wine —A sale in - at $10 

try meal. Grain--Sales of 10alt,00¢ aes Wiens wc Soe 

1.01 per bushel for red on the Schuylkill afloat, and 

#200 bushels prime’ meh réd received by the Tide 

Water Canal at 1,02 afioat, all for milling: -dema 
at 


limited. Sales of Penn. at 51a50¢. Caro—The ren 


have fallen off. Sales of 1200 bushels Penn. y: 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
























DURHAM CALVES. 
/ . ; ' sud thers, wishing to procare the sbors valuable brosd 
MODERATE prices. i Seasons 
- * ppt ly ey that are Goop mMILK- 


earn al 





three from ork Road, and near the 
wanted? PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
4. pair of sound, well broke and handsome 

SOMSES tad & pair of iret rate WORK HOKSES. 
~ €#Orders for the sbove addressed to SAML. SANDS, publish- 
or of ‘the “ Former,” will be promptly to. 
"April 29, 1840—1 y. 

~ PIGS. 


4 RE for sale are the 
Four pair of half BERKSHI They are the 


, and Birt blooded 
Pisce @8 s pein. ‘Address: pntoge pad, SSANDS, 
April 29. Proprietor American Farmer. 
ROHAN POTATOES 


The subscriber has a smal! lot of this valuable Potato.—A at 
the office of the American Farmer. SAMUEL SA b 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. . 
For Sale by Robert Sinclair, Jr. & Co. Light-street, 
near Pratt-street wharf, 
Viz: Leudon's —. Horticu'ture, Piants and Architec- 
McMahon’s , 9th edition; Lawrencs's Farmers’ Cal- 
endar, 'Naynes on 8 rawberry, Goos berry, &e; American Forest 
Trees; ‘s Gardener's Assistant; do Florist’s Guide; Ameri- 
ean do. American and Hinds’ Farrier; Treatise on Ca'tle; Fes- 
senden's , Gardener and Orchardist, $ volames ; Psrley's 
3 Nattall’s do.; Parley 
aod Practice of Draining 


8 ; Book of Fraits; John- 
Embanking ; Agrical- 
Chemistry, by Sir H. Davy, abridged ; Ruffin on Calcareous 
Werks on Bees; Butler's Farmer's Manual; Young Flo- 
April 29, 1840—It. 
BEET SEED. 

near London, Mangle Wart- 
Beet, which on good 

ll bring Beets 30 Ibs each. 
of the different kinds of Eng- 
, Brocoli, Lettuce, — 
» &e. 
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SAM’L AULT & SON, 
Corner Calvert and Water street. 
‘For sale as above, Books on Gardeving ke. fe 19 10t 


LIME—LIME. 
prepared to furnish quantity of Oyster 
ery superior quale at short notice at 
theirs Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eataw street, Bal- 
eae et terms as can be had at sny other establish- 
the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
pleased to communicate any in- 
letter. The Kilne being situated 
vessels can be loaded very expedi- 


i) 












market price. 
E. J. COOPER & Co. 
ACHINE, 
by the subseriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
si pe pasamonte a woe acres 
managed rain 
for binding, than is coy 
ted to the cut- 
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number oo 

the high tation w 
is lounns tres’ ober 
As the expence of manufac 
wheat crop would probably pre- 
, to mit the manuacture 
to be wanted. Farmers ar- 


ED HUSSEY, Baltimore, 
fs ~ 


, an imported MALTES?. 
or ten years old, which has 
moles, Price $500, and 
aan 5 118, PKU 
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JOHN T. DURDING & CO. 

Offer to the pu' lic generally, a large stock of ploughs, embracing 
all the most approved kinds—Self-sharpeners, Wiley, Beach, New- 
York, Hillside, &c; Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Page’s 
Corn and Seed Dropper, Wheat Fan and Grain Cradle, with a 
general assortment of u-eful articles. C for ploughs and 
machinery of all descriptions turnished to order by the poand or |, 
ton. Repairs done with neatness and despatch. ‘Those wishing 
ta would do well to call and examine for themselves. 

rices on all articles made on the most pleasing teras. 

Grant snd Eljicott-streets, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's. fe 26 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber resp-ctfally informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manof:ciuring these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it s not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the hask, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily ener and unwieldy, t-esides, experience has often 
shown that a of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Bac, bat to be exactly what the 
farmer ives at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The snleribar ao axe te publ, that he continues to man- 
ofacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the (es ot 
ploughs of every r kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and du ability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar mode! made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 

machines at this est»blish- 


purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reapin 
ment. it. B. CHENOWETH, 
Norner of Front & Ploughmn sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
o. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. ly 








Tue Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal pat 
ronage he has received from thé public since the establishment o 
his Repository in 1825. 

Daring this long period he has studied successfully his own in- 
terest by identifying them with the interest of his customers in be- 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 

is present facilities for manufacturing agricultural implements, 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therefore afford them on as reasunable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His present stock of implements 
are extensive both in quality avd variety to which he would invite 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and those 
who purchase to sell again. : 

The f-llowing names are some of his leading articles, viz: His 
PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject to 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
fur cutting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIOTT'S 
PATENT HORIZONTAL 4 HEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland's PATENT THRESHING MACHINES 
and Martineauo’s PATENT HORSE POWERS, also ruperior arti- 
cles.—A great varie! Zor PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, of 
all sizes and prices; Gid-on Davis’s improved PLOUGUS, of Da- 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
public not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CUL!IIVA- 
TORS, aleo expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TUBACCO CULTIVATOKS. 

F. H. Smit»’s PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public; together with a gene- 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS. PLOUGH CAS!1- 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
INGS furnished at short nctice and on reasonale terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best materials and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turn 
ing end fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth's superior GARDEN 
SKEDS ;—!n stors POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality.—All orders 
will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN 8S, EASTMAN, 

Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot. 


I WILL EXCHANGE 

Good active property situated on Pratt street in fee, consisting of 
fot and three brick houses built in the most substantial manner, 
good Farm in the State of Maryland, that can be valued at 
$6000. Letters to the subscriber post paid will be 
to J. bowen. 
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MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 
has for sale in lots, about 40,000 Morus Multi- 
‘ees, which be will sell at a reasonable price. 

ee ae ee See and packed so asto bear 


are 4 to 5 months o 


ing chisels for 


FUR SALE—2 pair PIGS, 3-4 Berkshireand 1 4 Chester; they 
id—price 15 dollars per pair. 
Also—A half Durham BULL, 12 months old, by Mr. Beltz>ooy- 


er’s bull, a beautiful roan. Jarge and handsome. ‘Price 30 dollars. 


Enquirof 8. SANDS, office American Famer. 


AMERICAN GARDEN SEED, FRESH AND GENU- 
INE, AND BEST SUITED T's A SOUTHERN CLIMATE, 
BY THOMAS DENNY, 


Seedsman, Ellicott-street, near Pratt, 
Who has on hand a great variety of the most usefal kinds 
GARDEN SEED, consisting of the best Early Blood Taraip 
Long Biood Beet, Sugar Beet, white and yellow, being 
Jot imported by Mr. Ronaldson, of and a 
by one of the first houses in Boston; also Mangel 
jor stock, raised in Conn., by very skilful gardeners; Early 
CASBAGE SEED of the very best and most useful varieties; 
DISH, Short and Long yn Oo are ; White and Yellow T. 
White Naples, White and B Spanish, &c. &c. TURNIP SE 
fine assorted Early and Late; KUTA BAGA and YELLOW 
BRID; imported Cau iflower; Brocoli, Lettuce, Tomatoes, 
Parsnips, Carrots, Cucumbes, &c. &c.; Early and Late 
(Dwarf and Tall,) very superior. 
—ALSO— 
FIELD SEED, viz: Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds or Red ra 
English and Ital an Rye Grass, very superior imporied i 
American do. that will not degeverate, being acclimated owe 
in this State and Virgima, Vetches. White Dutch and o 
Clover, English Turf or Lawn Grass, a new article; 
Blue Gra s, ROHAN POTATOES, Early White Hill P, 
(not English,) bat true Yankees, the best. in the world, Co 
Field Pumpkin Seed, Mammoth Pumpkin Seed f-om a Pd 
that weighed 150 lbs Early Garden and Crop Corn in variety Dag 
len’s Pore White Twin, (said to shell 6 bushels per bbl.) 
Dutton, Schartz’s Large Golden Yellow, ke. &c. Garden 
assorted—Agricaltural books, treating on best mode of 
and treatment of Stock, Fruit end tal Trees, Mulberry 
Trees, and the Management of Silk “ orms, &c. ke. 
N. B. Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, Shrabs, 
&e will be duly attended toby timely notice, from a source that 
cannot fail to give satisfation. Ap. 1—&. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber having given his attention to the im of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he hes 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine ee cotton, corn, bee's, ruta-baga, 
tu: nips, onions, all kinds of ga:den seeds. 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flatteri 
o! a large sale, that he has mae arrangements to have 36 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbog The price ef this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give a . 

A machine for husking, shelling, sepsrating, winnowing and 

ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of pore It will hask, shell, 
clean, and put io the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. Th:s machine will cost about $20. It occa- 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires a- 
bout two third the speei-—and not more than 4 horses to drive it,— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mr. 
Obed Hussey’s, except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces bolted and nooped together. The 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
sean the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cat with one 
machine the Jast season, bv one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more of the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitted by farmers and mechanics to be the best, 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif- 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, workin 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion isa 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give di 
ent sp eds required. e can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
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is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The castings of this ma- 
chine will weigh aot 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cst about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and pl.ining any kind of scant- 


street, over Mr, Joseph Thoms’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

mielr.one arranted to bea good article—Price 

Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kind-, and for various uses ; Cutting and clean- 


The subscriber 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- 


rl sek Sears Sree oe (whose motto is 


share of thei 
r 
of Edwards & No. TN. Cberles otreet, ; 











EDWARD F. ROBERS. 
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He is so well satise — 


in to the pinion 14 | 


of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It | 


ling or boards, can be seen at my s'op in Lexington, near Lyberty- | 
A machine for boring holes in the ground — improved” 


machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; : 


ines. ne p 
tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 


subecriber. Mr. Thomas’ 4 
No. 29, Lexington, near inevana” GEORGE PAGE.” 
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